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Walking Up Pheasants 


OW often do we hear the remark that “ walking 

up pheasants is a dull form of shooting and a 

waste of good birds.”’ But the most fastidious 

gun must admit that for dog work, at any rate, 
this method of pheasant shooting offers better oppor- 
tunities than any other form of game pursuit. It must 
be remembered that several guns advancing in line demon- 
strate only one way of walking up pheasants. A far more 
enjoyable method is to hunt them in hedgerows with the 
assistance of spaniels. ‘There is something very fascinating 
about hedgerow hunting. We may experience the delights 
of a really big covert shoot---when the bag is, perhaps, 
not far short of a thousand—and then, on the following 
day, derive even greater pleasure from the pursuit of a 
few pheasants for the pot, when a bag of ten creates the 
feeling of an extraordinary successful and_ satisfactory 
“ hunt.” 

Most of us are able to read in memory’s book many 
typical days of these pheasant hunts. A day in Yorkshire 
when several cock pheasants are found tucked up under 
the overhanging bank of a beck, the painstaking way in 
which the wise old spaniel searches beneath the exposed 
tree roots and other lurking places, a glint of sun through 
the grey clouds, and the welcoming song of a dipper at 





a season when all other feathered minstrels are sj! 
or a morning in Devon with Furzy (a spaniel of th: 
but corrupted to Fusser in Yorkshire) to hunt the b: 
on a hill which falls with deceptive steepness + 
inscrutable depths of the tidal Dart ; or a day in Ham» 
when the mellowing effect of the sun of a St. M 
summer stimulates the facilities for nature obser 
somewhat to the detriment of effective execution 
the gun, and we remember the occasion rather | 
vision of goldcrest or tree creeper than the picture 
falling pheasant which we see “ with vivid green his s! 
plumes unfold, his painted wings, and breast that 
with gold.” Such memories are endless, and pr 
these are the typical days each of us will recall w! 
the winter of our contented life, we sit in front of ; 
fire and listen to the loud-speaker reproducing re 
of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony or similar 
music—and whatever the Government of the da, 
cursed iniquities, such memories should console t 
disillusioned dotard. 

But even these informal days of pheasant 
should be conducted with scientific method. In ‘ 
the hedgerows and water meadows are thick wit! 
growth, and the pheasants usually lie very close a1 
the shooters to come within easy shot before they ar: 
by the questing spaniels. But later in the seaso 
cover is scarce, it will often be more difficult to 
shooting terms’ with the (by then) stronger ; 
experienced birds, as they will run ahead of the 
and probably take to the wing when a long way ou 
Therefore, one of the guns should “ head” the | 
being worked, to prevent the pheasants sneaki 
in such a fashion. If a single gun is hunting a h 
with his spaniel, he must endeavour to mystify the p 
as to his direction of approach, and for this purpose | 
start to work the hedge from one end, make a deto: 
hunt it back from the other end. 

Nowadays, when we speak of covert shooting 
think of pheasants being beaten out of a covert t 
standing in chosen places. But in earlier times the c 
were walked by the guns, who themselves hunte:! 
pheasants up with dogs—usually spaniels, but som 
setters—-and we read in the somewhat boastful 
written by a sportsman of more than a hundred year 


With Setters and with Spaniels too, 
The Woods I rang’d around, 

And if a Pheasant came in view 

I brought it to the ground ! 


We note that he is not at all doubtful of his marksn 
and makes no allowance for misses. Walking up ph: 
in a thick covert could not have been a very soft occu! 
and evidently provided plenty of exercise, if we can 
by the advice offered on such an occasion: “ with 
of the hand, order in the spaniels . . . the 
should watch for a whimper and press rapidly f 
to that dog. . . . The great point is to rus 
forward, as far as possible in front of the dog throw 
tongue, wherever he may be, and being regardless 0j 
or brambles. Little men have consequently a worse ' 
at this sport than strong and tall ones, who are 
raise their arms and guns above the underwood, anc 
all before them!” Evidently our ancestors were 
tomed to regard pheasant shooting as a very stre 
occupation, and it is interesting to picture the co 
between walking up pheasants in covert under suct 
ditions and the present-day method of shooting our c: 
with the aid of beaters, loaders and other auxiliaries. 


Our Frontispiece 


(>= frontispiece this week is a poitrait of Di 
Margaret, daughter of Viscountess Hailsham and 
late Hon. Alfred Clive Lawrence, C.B.E. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photos: 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNntRY LiFe be granted, es 


when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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IE sudden coilapse and death of Lord Birkenhead 

hen all his friends hoped that he was safely re- 

overing from a long illness is nothing short of a 

agedy. It is at least doubtful whether anybody 
among is contemporaries was his equal in intellect. 
It was ot that his purely academic career was more 
brilliant than that of many others. Distinguished from 
his chil: hood by gifts of memory, of clear thinking and 
of lucid exposition which are denied the ordinary man, 
he was .rodigiously successful first at Oxford and then 
at the Eir. But many others who have had such a career 
could h:ve adopted with equal truth the motto Faber mee 
fortune. Asquith and Simon are names that occur to 
one at oace. But about F. E. Smith there was a flavour 
and character completely his own. He was essentially 
an eightcenth century figure of a statesman, living a life 
full of colour, delighting in extremes ; in the wordy warfare 
of politics using his tongue like a rapier, but never dis- 
daining the bludgeon ; as merciless to his opponents as 
he seemed to be merciful to his friends. ‘These are qualities 
which we associate more easily with a bygone age than 
with the present era of dull complacency, but there can 
never be any doubt that with all his exuberance of faults 
and virtues Lord Birkenhead showed himself in essence 
one of the most judicious and judicial persons of our time. 
When he went to the Woolsack not a few would have 
called him too much of a partisan to be a great judge, 
but it suddenly became clear that so detached was his 
intellect that the partisan could in a moment, when it became 
his duty to be so, become the acute clear-minded and level- 
headed lawgiver. It is a great tragedy for mankind when 
men of such energy, such brilliant parts and such command- 
ing intelligence are thus cut off untimely, but there is 
consolation in feeling that life for F. E. was a wonderful 
adventure, and that even the most gallant barque must 
come at last to a safe harbour. 


A CHARMING story in this month’s Blackwood reminds 

__ us that the late Duke of Northumberland was as happy 
with a pen as with a hunting horn. His death has left 
4 gap in his own country which will be noticeable for many 
years to come, but it is a relief to hear that the link between 
the Percy family and the Percy hounds has not been allowed 
to snap. The farther one strays from the home counties 
the mor: noticeable is the value of local association in the 
manage rent of a fox-hunting country, and Northumberland 
in parti ular has great traditions of its own, which it would 
Prefer r st to entrust to a casual stranger. No one, however, 
could b better fitted to preserve them than the Duchess, 
who he now consented to assume the mastership held 
for the oast eight seasons by her husband, and the stout 
Perey foxes will certainly find themselves still obliged to 
Provide ‘he good sport for which they are famous. It is 
amelan noly and at the same time a consoling fact that two 
other I: ies have within the last year taken over master- 
Ships | ‘t vacant by the deaths of their husbands— 
Lady F rrington in Derbyshire and Lady Curre in 
Monmc: thshire. 
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ig has always been difficult to find any epithet applicable 

to Mr. Bobby Jones that was not hopelessly overworked. 
Now it is impossible. In winning in one and the same 
summer the Open and Amateur Championships both of 
America and Britain he has made a record that obviously 
cannot be beaten until the championships of some Oriental 
empire become worth the winning. If there is a secret 
of this wonderful consistency, it lies in the universal 
champion’s putting. When Vardon, Braid and ‘Taylor 
were at their best the one who had a good day on the green 
won, the one who had a bad day lost ; but Bobby Jones’s 
putting days are all good, and that is the difference. Having 
no more worlds to conquer, it is possible that Bobby has 
played in his last championship. We should miss him 
sadly, but we should also sympathise with him if he retired, 
for no man takes it out of himself more prodigally than he 
does, and under an outwardly iron self-control there lurks 
a highly strung and emotional temperament. Whatever 
course he takes, he will now always remain to the golfers 
of his time the greatest that ever lived. 


HESE astonishing feats of Bobby Jones and, in a lesser 
degree, of some of his American competitors have 
had the effect of throwing our British golfers into the 
shade. Yet there was some really magnificent golf to 
be seen last week at Oxhey in the News of the Worid tourna- 
ment, which is, in effect, the British professional champion- 
ship in match play. There has seldom been seen a finer 
match than the final in which Charles Whitcombe beat 
Henry Cotton. Not only was the play up to a very high 
standard, but the fortunes of the day fluctuated in an 
extraordinary manner, and the way in which Cotton 
spurted when in the apparently hopeless situation of six 
down was not a wit finer than Whitcombe’s imperturb- 
able demeanour when his lead whittled away, and the 
recuperative power which enabled him to win in the end 
almost comfortably. Moreover, while Cotton is the best 
of our young hopes, and a very good one indeed, this 
tournament introduced several more young men of great 
promise who will be heard of again. We must have them, 
and they must work hard at the game which is their business 
if we are ever to beat the Americans. 


THE GRACE FOR STRENGTH. 
Down the October day 
Float the gold leaves away. 
Still stands alone and dark, for all to see, 
The strong bare tree. 


O give tome ... 
Bare as this leafless tree P 
Youth, hope, love, gone for ever, give at length 
Thy last grace, strength. 
ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS. 


UCH is said for the polo pony resources of this country 

by the fact that we are able to send a new stud to 

the United States every three years to play for the Inter- 
national Cup. It was only in the summer of last year that 
Captain Maurice Kingscote accepted the position of Master 
of the Horse to the Hurlingham Club and set about the 
task of providing mounts for the team which competed 
at Meadow Brook last month. On all hands it is agreed 
that his efforts to build up a stud which should worthily 
represent the country were eminently successful. Perhaps 
the best proof of this was forthcoming when the ponies 
were sold after the International matches, when they realised 
the highly satisfactory average of not far short of £800. 
By general assent the gem of the stud was the eight year 
old mare White Slave, who had carried Captain C. T. I. 
Roark most brilliantly in the big matches. ‘The success 
of this mare is a reminder that some of the best polo ponies 
in the world were bred for racing purposes. Given a 
thoroughbred of the right size and temperament, there is 
no pony better for polo purposes. White Slave was bred 
in the East Riding by Mr. Guy Fairfax, whose son was the 
first man to teach her the business with stick and ball. 
Then she was purchased by Captain Alexander of the 
11th Hussars, and became exceedingly handy in the game 
before being acquired by the Hurlingham Committee. 
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White Slave is by Primary out of Circus Girl, by St. 
Simonmimi, so she possesses some of the best blood in 
the Stud Book. Mr. Stephen Sanford, who gave £2,600 
for her, is evidently determined to retain the distinction 
of being the owner of the best polo pony stud on either 
side of the Atlantic. Several of the International ponies 
were purchased by Lord Cowdray and Major Rex Benson, 
but the majority of them remain in the United States. 
The pity of it is that they will be used against England 
the next time we challenge for the International trophy. 


EVERY year, when the First of September comes round, 

we remark on the fact that the birds are still too young 
to give really good sport, and every First of October brings 
us the knowledge that, though pheasant shooting may offici- 
ally have begun, it will, in fact, be some considerable time 
before driven pheasants begin to provide anything serious 
in the way of sport. This year, as usual, October finds 
the trees well covered with foliage, and at present there are 
few shoots where the beaters would not have considerable 
difficulty in getting the birds to rise at all. And in view 
of the expense involved nowadays in the hand-rearing of 
pheasants, most owners are likely to leave them until the 
trees are well stripped of their leaves and the birds can 
fly fast and straight enough to provide the maximum of 
sport. ‘This year the weather has been kind to pheasants, 
both wild and tame, and the reports show that a good 
season is expected in most parts of the country. ‘The 
wild birds particularly have thrived so well owing to the 
wonderful weather during the nesting season that even 
the smallest of rough shoots should be able to provide 
good sport. As for the hand-reared pheasants, the omens 
are excellent. The birds laid well, the young broods 
thrived well and, generally speaking, were turned into 
covert earlier than usual. Owners may, in fact, expect 
this year a real return on their outlay. 


O words will be found at all adequate to express the 
unbounded gratitude which the people of this country 
must feel to Mr. Edward Harkness for his princely benefac- 
tion. ‘The large sum of money which he has left in trust “ for 
the benefit of Great Britain ” has been given in admiration 
for the part played by this nation during the War, and in 
recognition of the burden which she has sustained “‘ honour- 
ably and without complaint ”’ in the years since the Peace. 
By the terms of the trust, to be called the Pilgrim Trust, 
the mcney may be spent on any object which may be 
described as ‘‘ charitable,’ and it is left to the discretion 
of Mr. Baldwin and his co-trustees to decide what these 
objects shall be. ‘The responsibility is a great one, and 
the number of deserving causes will necessarily appear 
infinite, but the names of those whom Mr. Harkness has 
chosen are a guarantee that the money will be devoted to 
large and urgent needs. This splendid gift is the culmina- 
tion of many acts of generosity on the part of Mr. Harkness 
by which this country has benefited. ‘The Universities 
of Oxford and St. Andrews count him among their principal 
benefactors, and he has rendered substantial assistance 
towards the erection of the new Stratford-on-Avon theatre. 
The immense obligation which we owe to the affection felt 
by an American citizen for the country of his descent will 
draw all the closer the ties which unite the two English- 
speaking nations. 


HE burning of a “ Litter Lout”’? on Newby Moor in 
the West Riding ought to give a lead to those who 

are trying in other parts of the country to inculcate tidiness 
in picnickers. In inventing this modern Guy Fawkes— 
a villain who is just as dangerous to England as the Guy 
execrated on November 5th—Miss Rachel Kay-Shuttle- 
worth has done a real service to the cause of keeping the 
countryside clean. ‘The judicious burning of a few Litter 
Louts in “ beauty spots ”—with every care taken against 
the fire spreading—would do more good than any num- 
ber of notice-boards, for the making of a bonfire is fun, 
and once tidiness can be associated in people’s minds with 
their enjoyment, the anti-litter campaign will be won. As 
Miss Kay-Shuttleworth said, the “ objectionable habit of 
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spitting’ has been greatly reduced by the growth of 
a sense of cleanliness, and, if anti-litter campaigner. iJ] 
persevere in their good work, the no less objectionable 
habit of leaving untidy messes about will also be suppressed 
by public opinion. 

‘T HOUGH the recent Traffic Act and the forthe: ning 
final Report of the ‘Transport Commission will ‘ect, 
and foreshadow, considerable improvements on the _ sads, 
insufficient attention has been paid to one very imp tant 
aspect of the subject. That is the regular use of 1 suit- 
able by-roads by heavy vehicles that pay prac cally 
nothing for the upkeep or improvements of the oads 
that they make dangerous. ‘The setting up of th new 
Area Licensing Commissioners in the place of the ~,300 
existing licensing authorities creates an opportun: / for 
a wide view to be taken of the road map of | ‘and 
in consultation with the highways department the 
Ministry of Transport. If so viewed, it would most 
certainly be found that many secondary roads at | -sent 
used by *bus and char-a-bancs services need nc ¢ so 
used at all. It is absurd to say that every lane in the atry 
should be turned into a racing track because a p __ietor 
proposes to send his ’buses along it. Why are | ain 
roads being widened if not to relieve the local :) 3, in 
which so much of the countryside’s beauty consists’ \lany 
country roads should be closed to regular heavy t: ind, 
no less, to the private car and motor cycle “ tri that 
make them death traps at week-ends. 
MY GARDEN. 
A small paved courtyard, ten by four, 
Enclosed by walls and a painted door. 
Five old barrels turned upside down 
With tubs of blossom upon each crown. 
My garden. 
And oh the marvels that I behold ! 
Of glad gay colours of red and gold. 
Nasturtiums, peonies, side by side, 
Lobelia, pansies and London pride. 
My garden. 
The place next door has a hollyhock tall 
That nods in grandeur above the wall, 
It seems to smile at the pavéd floor 
Of my little courtyard, ten by four. 
My garden. 
But what care I for the place next door— 
Much bigger and grander than ten by four 
My tiny yard is the world to me— 
So sweet and fresh are the flowers I see— 
My garden. 
ANNA E. WILLIAD 
HEN the Poetry Society comes of age next moth it 
is to celebrate the occasion by holding a din» © of 
Poets’ Descendants. Anyone claiming descent, dir © of 
collateral, from a British poet may consider hims — of 
herself as a candidate, although a genealogical tree ust 
first be submitted to a committee which will decide w et 
it is genuine or bogus. The last time a dinner © his 
sort was held, twenty years ago, more than two hu. ‘ed 
people who claimed poetical descent attended. re 
were Shelleys, Wordsworths, Coleridges, Southeys, »  '1- 
burnes—and even a Shakespeare, who produced a 0- 
vincing claim. A would-be descendant of Chaucer ‘vas 
not accepted, so that the earliest poet represented as 
the sonneteer Earl of Surrey, who was beheadec Y 
Henry VIII. The late Duke of Norfolk came as his de 1- 
dant. No doubt the Society’s announcement will — 't 
many people raking about in the obscure branches of | <if 
family tree. We cannot, many of us, claim to pos ss 
Norman blood in our veins, but there is no knowing whe cr 
sit 


those flashes of inspiration, which, we like to think, 
us at times, we do not owe to some remote poet ance 


If we want to join this select company of heirs of ali ‘“e 


ages, we must set about unearthing a family bard 
and now. 
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HERE is a quality of serene beauty about the garden 
in middle autumn that is absent from it in other seasons. 
[he vigour of spring is gone, and the warm luxuriance 
and barbaric splendour of mid and late summer giv 
way before the more subdued and low-k 
which mark the beginning of the decline of the garden year. 
With the passage of September, the aristocrats of the summer 
border one by one rush to their winter’s sleep, and the stage is 
left to the stalwarts of the autumn, which stem the rapidly ap- 
proaching ebb and extend the time of our enjoyment of the garden. 


The border wears 
a rather tired and 
jaded look as flower 
head mingles with 
seed pod, and the 
taller inmates, 
freed from the care 
and vigilance which 
the gardener exer- 
cises earlier in the 
season, tumble 
against one 
another in con- 
fusion. But the 
time of final dis- 
solution is not yet. 
There s still an 
air of «xuberance 
and freedom, par- 
ticular!. in this 
extra rdinary 
Seasc. when 
Plants nove but 
slowly to their 
appor d= end. 
Not ai! the fresh- 
pring and 
mmer has 
for there 
s that defy 
egulations 
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ive the 
for their 
ind come 
lean fresh 
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THE GARDEN IN AUTUMN 
ot gt albie” 


THE STALWARTS 


SAGE 


AND 


ved colourings 


SEDUM: 


OF THE AUTU! 


A CHARMING 


N GARDEN. 


AUTUMN ASSOCIATION. 


beauty to light up the sombre and rusty-looking patches which 
surround them, as a fitting finale to the display. 
there is a happy blending of floral riches with the glories of leaf 
and berry which is one of the charms of the autumn garden, and it 
is in the variety of its gifts wherein lies its perfection and beauty. 

Nothing in the autumn garden is so striking as the profusion 
of the Michaelmas daisies, the last of the hardy border flowers 
to bloom in the garden calendar. 
November their sheaves of stars from the clearest of blue and 
purest of white to the richest of purple are a constant source of 


In early October 


From early September until 


beauty and pro- 
vide a_ satisfying 
refreshment in the 
midst of decay. 
This year they 
have responded 
nobly to the down- 
pours of Septem- 
ber, for they are 
true swamp plants, 
and must have 
plenty of moisture 
if they are to 
attain their real 
majesty of growth, 
and their billowy 
masses of pink, 
clouds of lavender 
blue, violet and 
purple, and their 
handsome _ pyra- 
mids of white 
form the backbone 
of the October dis- 


.play in bed, border 


and shrubbe 
Along’ with 
the asters come 
the dahlias of more 
brilliant colouring 
and of even more 
infinite variety, 
and the chrysan- 
themums, whose 
race of hardy 
varieties has been 
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enormously of rathe 
developed and shade, tc 
improved in more mn 
recent years. growing 
Alas, the fi n 
first touch of colou 
frost will Sparks \ 
ceduce the of A. a 
almost tropi- nale. ‘| 
cal growth the sag 
and gorgeous still in | 
blooms of the the n 
dahlias to a Salvia 
blackened and nosa w 
ruined mass, loose he 
but they will clear sk 
pass thas and 
season. with- roun 
out a pang of humm: 
regret, for Ss. v 
they have nem 
served the from 
garden _ weil rise 
and may yet the 
continue to purp! 
add to the } 
waning _ bril- A BORDER OF HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. odd 
liance of the that 


autumn border. ‘To these, the real representatives of autumn, 
must be added all the stragglers of late summer which bloom 
far into the autumn in a kindly season. The montbretias with 
their dainty sprays of fiery orange and red are still aglow with 
colour, as are the lobelias with their blooms and leaves of rich 
and vivid crimson. Here and there late spikes of gladioli flush 
in the sun, and an occasional phlox throws up its head of brilliant 
red or luminous violet. At the border edge are the spreading 
rosy crimson mats of Sedum spectabile, broken by the woolly grey 
foliage and lavender blue flower spikes of the Russian sage and 
whose flat corymbs are a happy landing ground for countless 
numbers of Red Admirals, and alongside is a patch of rich orange 
provided by Ascepias tuberosa, a plant seldom seen, but distinctly 
valuable for its autumn beauty. ‘The elegant orange red spires 
of the red hot pokers still stand unruffled and untarnished, and 
glow like fire against their dark background of holly or yew, 
while the golden rods are lit with their feathery wings of shining 
yellow. 

That great triumvirate of the composite family, the helianthus, 
heleniums and rudbeckias, add to the prevailing tones of yellow 
and bronze, while a touch of creamy white is introduced by the 
graceful clusters of Artemisia lactiflora and the tall racemes 
of the bugbanes, both plants of inestimable merit which have 
appreciated the moist autumn. As a relief from the dominant 
tones of yellow come the rather deep sombre blues of the aconites, 
from the towering stems of the comparatively new A. Wilsonii, 





SHEAF OF CLEAR BLUE STARS. 





the most splendid of real blue flowers should make its | 
the first signs of approaching winter. Coinciding with th« 
ance of the Michaelmas daisies come the two gentians 
which unfurls its trumpets in early September, and 

ornata, whose mats of grassy green shine with rich blue a 
or three weeks later. Although used as furnishing in 

garden, both are plants for the edge of the border in 1 

where their small cushions will soon spread and forn 

and spreading carpet of luscious green starred with the 

trumpets, which are wide open in the sun but shut tl 
tight in cloudy and dull weather. 

Even with such a wealth of floral riches garnered 
remains of spring and summer and reinforced by the true « 
of autumn to delight the eye, it is to leaf and berry that \ 
for comfort in the later months. A sharp and untim« 
may cut short the pageant of bloom in a night, bu 
adds to the glories of dying foliage and colouring 
Already the sails of Cotoneaster horizontalis are spangle: 
red, and the arching shoots of many of the barberri 
flushed with coral pink, while the foliage of the azalea 
all the leaf-losing berberis, the snowy mespilus, the dog 
the spindle trees and many another genus less fami 
assuming the most brilliant tints of russet brown and 
yellow enriched with vivid crimson, to provide us with 
and gorgeous colour display as a final and generous off 
before the curtain falls. GC. TAxto 
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HELENIUMS AND CIMICIFUGAS IN THE WILD. 
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THE AUTUMN OFFERING OF FLOWER AND SEED POD. 








HE great show of the Kennel Club, which takes place 

at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday and Thursday next, 

will bring together nearly 2,600 of the finest dogs in the 

Kingdom, and will illustrate effectively the wealth of the 

resources upon which we can draw. Sporting men and 
women, and those who breed merely for beauty will mingle 
together in harmony. 

Good looks and brains in dogs are by no means incompatible 
qualities that will not mix. It is possible to have the one without 
detriment to the other, so long as intelligent use is made of the 
stock that is available, and one does not succumb to the temptation 
of breeding from a handsome fool. I admit that the show ring 
does not enable us to ascertain if a dog has been well trained, 
possesses courage and has a fine nose. The most we can do is 
to see that he has the external physical characters that should 
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A GREAT KENNEL OF GUNDOG 


By A. CRoxTON SMITH. 





























BANCHORY REX AND BANCHORY BOY. 


enable him to do a day’s work with the least expendi 


energy ; that he is sound in limbs, has a strong back, \ 


shoulders, and enough spring or depth of rib to admit 
play to the vital organs. The bright eye and shining c 
win a judge’s approval are indicative of vitality and stron; 
tution. The pride that exhibitors take in preserving ra: 
and developing it to perfection is also legitimate. 
The dangers incidental to breeding dogs for beaut 
apparent that they can be avoided provided the right 
people are interested in the pursuit. Shows owed their b« 


to the enterprise of shooting men, the first that ever was, 


at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1859, having been for sett 
pointers only. That the non-sporting breeds should ha 
brought in as time progressed was inevitable, but for so: 
the sporting influence predominated. We came to 
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RED HACKLE OF LIGHTWATER: A COCKER. 
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in which opinion was divided acutely, many sportsmen looking 
upon showing as an unmixed evil, fearing it would produce dogs 
that were of no earthly use for practical purposes. Unfortunately, 
the aloofness accentuated the evil it was intended to prevent, 
kennels of hounds and gundogs springing up that had no relation 
to work, although all the time a number of enthusiastic men and 
women kept the sporting spirit alive. In later days a reaction set 
jn, and the sporting influence at shows is now more marked than 
ever. It is particularly noticeable in two varieties of retrievers— 
the Labrsdors and golden. Labradors were fortunate in having as 
sponsors 3 number of good sportsmen, most prominent of whom 
was the I'on. A. Holland-Hibbert, whose Munden dogs stamped 
the type. But for his support of shows the breed might have 
remained as it had done for a long period, in the possession of a 
few nobly families, mentioned in the text books and occasional 
newspaper articles, but never seen. When Mr. Holland-Hibbert 
first begea to exhibit I do not imagine he can have foreseen the 
success t 1at was to follow in a few years, alike in the show ring 
and at fi ld trials. 

The most powerful kennel of the present day, that of Lorna, 
Countess Howe at Idsworth, Horndean, Hants, furnishes us 
with an : dmirable example of what can be done by a combination 
of looks and utility. Lady Howe’s dislike of idlers does not 
prevent er appreciating the attractiveness of beauty, and she 
has dem onstrated most effectually that the one will go with the 
other w -hout producing discordancies. She has succeeded in 
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reaching the goal of all ambitious breeders by establishing a 
strain that will do her credit in the field or on the show bench. 
Although she has in Gaunt one of the cleverest of trainers, she is 
herself a past master in the art of training a gundog, handling 
him at trials, or judging heavy classes at shows with a surety 
that makes her services acceptable everywhere. ‘That she should 
also be called upon so frequently to make the awards at trials 
is a testimony to her judgment in that direction, and, incidentally, 
an evidence of the ubiquity of women in all branches of sport. 
The present century has witnessed the removal of all sex barriers 
in connection with dog shows and field trials. 

That the kennel owes its reputation to Dual Champion 
Banchory Bolo can never be for one moment questioned. 1 
have told before the story of this great dog—how he came into 
Lady Howe’s hands as headstrong and incorrigible, but, being 
a son of her first Labrador, Scandal of Glynn, she persevered 
with him, ultimately making him a champion on the bench and 
at trials. Her patience was amply repaid, not only by the devotion 
of the dog, but also on account of his success at the stud. Again, 
in both departments, we find Bolo stock asserting its supremacy. 
Of two of his sons, Ch. Banchory Danilo and Field Trial Ch 
Kirkmahoe Rover, one has won the most coveted honour on the 
bench, that of the best of all breeds at the Kennel Club Show, 
and the other the Champion Retriever Stake. Danilo has also 
won in the field and Rover in the show ring. As many as thirty 
challenge certificates have been awarded to Danilo. Then we 
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LADY HOWE WITH F.T.CH. BANCHORY BRIGHT, F.T.CH. BALMUTO 
JOCK AND BANCHORY CORTRE, 


owe to Corbie, another son of Bolo, himself a winner at the 
International Gundog League trials and of a challenge certificate, 
that fine field-trial dog and winner of a champion stake, Bening- 
brough Tangle, and his brothers, F.T.Ch. Beningbrough Tan 
and F.T.Ch. Banchory Ben, and sister, F.T.Ch. Muntham 
Raven. ‘These are but a few of the most notable of his descendants, 
and it would take too much space to chronicle the doings of all 
of them. Little wonder that his memory is cherished at Idsworth, 
and that his children that remain there—Champions Danilo, 
Kelpie, Bolo’s Trust, Beningbrough Tangle, and the winners, 
Lochar Kate, Minnow, Corbie and Music—are counted as more 
precious than rubies. 

It is impossible, however, to depend solely upon one line 
of blood, and as an outcross Suddern Warren Bruce has recently 
been added to the establishment, a dog of eighteen months, 
which was heralded on his first appearance as something altogether 
out of the common. Within a short time he had won the coveted 
three challenge certificates, and when he represents the kennels 
in the forthcoming junior and puppy stakes it is almost certain 
that he will earn the field qualification by which he will be entitled 
to be known as a champion. Ch. Ingleston Ben is another dog 
valued for show, for trials and for stud. Besides winning in his 
breed classes, he has also been successful in variety classes, and 
has won first and other prizes at trials. At the stud he has 
proved himself invaluable, as a puppy of his from a daughter of 
Bolo can testify. Lady Howe ranks this youngster among the best 
Labradors in type and appearance that she has ever seen. The 
career of 
Banchory 
Trueman, as 
he is named, 
will be  fol- 
lowed with 
interest. 

Probably 
the kennel has 
never been 
stronger than 
it is now alike 
for work and 
show. Other 
young stock 
is coming 
along, and the 
older dogs 
have main- 
tained their 
form. Three 
dogs can be 
brought out 
together that 
have between 
them assisted 
in the winning 
of ten Cham- 
pion Stakes— 
Kirkmahoe 
Rover, Bal- 
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THE TRAINER, GAUNT, WITH BANCHORY BECKY 
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BRUCE, 

and the English springer spaniel, F.T.Ch. Banchory right, 
‘*John”’ and Bright have together won forty-six sia! in- 
cluding nine Champion Stakes. Neither will run blic 
again, but Jock has his son, F.T.Ch. Bryngarw Flut iose 
mother, Music, is a daughter of Bolo, to uphold his name ai trials 
this year, and Bright is already the dam of such celebrities as 
F.T.Ch. Tedwyns Torch, Banchory Don, Banchory Boy, Ban- 
chory Light, Banchory Dora and others. ‘This year a puppy 
of hers named Blaze will, all being well, prove worthy his 
breeding. 

The Idsworth kennels are strong in spaniels at the moment, 
and Gaunt will have plenty of material upon which to exercise 
his skill as a trainer. Springers are the most numerous, but 
there are also two cockers. Although Lady Howe ne ran 
dogs at trials until after the War, she has since then w over 
ninety first prizes, and 117 of the Kennel Club green challenge 
certificates may be found in the kennel room. F.T.Ch. Balmuto 
Jock’s record is familiar, but I should mention that Lady Howe 
handled him herself when he won the three Retriever Cha: pion 
Stakes and in his eleven open stakes. She ran Bright win 
the Single Spaniel Champion Stake in 1925, and also ‘ked 
the winning champion team. 

An article on this subject would be incomplete  thout 
reference to the work of the Labrador Retriever Club, of which 
Lady Howe is hon. secretary. From the beginning the Club 
has worked for the good of the breed in a disintereste: way, 
and is an admirable example of what can be done by such © body 
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AT THE THEATRE 


MR. COWARD'S 


F Euclid had been an artist instead of a geometrician he 
might, and probably would, have enunciated this theorem : 
“Plays which are true to life must be true to one another.” 

And further: ‘‘ Plays which deal truthfully with the same 

aspect of life will bear a certain similarity to one another.” 
“ Private Lives,’’ Mr. Noel Coward’s new play at the new Pheenix 
Theatre, deals faithfully with the subject of two people who 
when together are almost completely miserable yet cannot bear 
to be apart. This theme admits of two sub-divisions, since the 
people who torture one another may, and in the English drama 
will, be married, whereas in the French they will not necessarily 
have bien officially joined together. At home we treat the 
subject lightly, after the manner of Sir Peter and his Lady; 
abroad ve get Brieux’ grim study of the man who can neither 
live wit 1 his mistress nor apart from her and, of course, scores 
of witt’ comedies about the man who having divorced one wife 
and ta! °n up with another regrets the treasure he has lost. 
All play > on this subject must resemble one another in this, that 
they ar. bound to be made up of scenes of squabble, reconcilia- 
tion, ar 1 squabble again. But every good writer signs his work 
with ev :ry word that he sets down. You would know a Utrillo 
even if -he scrawl in the corner were lacking, and not even the 
most al zust of our newspapers could have successfully pretended 
that its Wednesday article was not by Walkley. Just as Brieux 
and S: dou and Capus and our own Sheridan signed their 
work sc Mr. Coward signs his, and there is not a page of “‘ Private 
Lives’ in which you cannot detect that this ultra-sophisticated 
comed, of modern manners was written in the round-hand of 
that ch d which this author has never quite ceased to be. But 
to our nuttons. 

Wen the curtain goes up we see the terrace of one of those 
delicioi s hotels which give a toy-like appearance to your French 
plage. The hotel is probably apricot in colour with furniture 
in azur: and cerise among which olive-skinned waiters noise- 
lessly fl t. It is high summer and the heat would be unbearable 
were it not for the cool breeze coming off the waters of the 
fawning:y attendant ocean. Where the hotel and the waiters 
and the ocean go to in the winter-time nobody has ever dis- 
covered. for the hotel is the Hotel Avilion where falls not hail, 
or rain, or any snow, nor ever wind blows loudly, and so on. 
It is a jolly place situated on some golden coast, and the terrzce 
is amusingly though not rigorously divided by a partition of 
hydrangeas. At the back are two French-windows each of 
which gives on to an apartment destined for the Lohengrins 
and the Elsas de nos jours—in other words, for the newly-wed. 
Now let us see what happens on this entertainingly divided 
terrace. Out of one French-window steps Sybil (Miss Adrianne 
Allen), « flaxen ninny whom Elyot (Mr. Noel Coward) has taken 
for his second wite. The wedding has been that morning and 
Sybil judges it good taste to ply Elyot with questions as to the 
charm or otherwise of his first wife. Elyot, who has married 
his second wife to rid his mind of the obsession of his first, 
cannot conceive why of all topics under the sun Sybil should 
harp upon the one most distasteful to him. But Sybil is like 
that. Presently the pair make exit through the French-window 
in order to dress for dinner. Now through the other French- 
window Amanda (Miss Gertrude Lawrence) enters. She has 
been married that morning to Victor (Mr. Laurence Olivier), 
and the two prior to dressing for dinner emerge upon the terrace 
to take the air and indulge in such billing and cooing as will not 
affront the Mediterranean though, did they but know it, that 
sea has known many lovers and is, besides, largely indifferent 
to the affairs of humans. Victor, whose stolidity is comple- 
mentary to Sybil’s foolish effervescence, cannot dine until he 
has satisfied himself more particularly as to the charm or other- 
wise of Amanda’s first, a subject distasteful to Amanda since 
she has taken her second husband to drown the memory of that 
other. After a time these two disappear and the whole plan 
of the olay starts to the eye and mind when you see Elyot and 
\man«'1 return to the terrace out of their respective windows. 
For, course, Elyot’s first wife was Amanda, and Amanda’s 
first h sband was Elyot. A scene of charming emotion follows, 
becau: one realises that these two people, though they made 
each © her miserable when they were together, were made for 
each o her and for no other partners. At this point the band, 
which has put us into the right mood of Viennese melancholy 
approp iate to English people honeymooning in France, strikes 
Up or :ther begins to dither sotto voce a crooning piece of non- 
Sense 9 the accompaniment of which Elyot and Amanda 
remen er that they first fell into each other’s arms. Whether 
Mr.-C ward has not quite been able to forget his success as a 
compo :r of operettes, or whether he has boldly bagged a leaf 





NEWEST PLAY 


out of the book and genius of Sacha Guitry it is perhaps not 
incumbent upon me to decide. The fact remains that I do 
not quite see how without the help of this foolish melody the 
play could have got any further. But there! Many a cricketer 
who, playing as a batsman, has made a duck has redeemed his 
failure by unexpectedly bowling out the other side. If Mr. 
Coward, the dramatist, did happen to arrive at a temporary 
impasse | see no reason in art or charity why he should not call 
upon Mr. Coward, the haunting compeser. Anyhow the dedge 
succeeds, and in virtue of it the pair run away to Paris leaving 
their respective spouses flabbergasted on the terrace and gazing 
at that now unsympathetic ocean in which no comfort is. ‘The 
second act takes place in Amanda’s flat in Paris where Elyot 
and Amanda living, prior to their divorces, in what another 
generation would have called sin, proceed to quarrel! furiously 
as to who loves the other most, and why, and why rot. ‘The 
scene is most amusingly written, and anybody who believes it 
trivial and thinks that one only needs a sufficiency of pens, 
ink and paper to concoct another scene which should amuse 
equally, has my full leave to try. Every word in it sparkles, 
perhaps not like a jewel on the stretched forefinger of all time 
but like the very best paste, which is the stage’s proper wear. 
Our two lovers are pursued somewhat dilatorily by their disjecta 
membra, that is the couple left behind, who strangely enough 
look like making a match of it when they too shall have been 
divorced. ‘To the horror of the last-named the turtle-doves are 
not turtling but bashing one another over the heed with grzemo- 
phone-records, sofa-legs, and other belaying-pins lying naturally 
about a Paris flat. All four spend the night in complete dis- 
cretion in a flat whose capacity is not divulged. Breakfast in 
the third act and next morning is surely one of the most amusing 
meals which have ever been taken on the stage, for this time it 
is Sybil and Victor who quarre!—vulgarly and, worst of all, 
unimaginatively. They do not quarrel with style, as Elyot 
and Amanda quarrelled. I say style because when Elyot cells 
Amanda a fishwife he immediately amends his pronunciation 
to: “‘ Or fishiff, if you prefer it!’? Whereas Sybil and Victor 
merely call each other pigs, which admits of no alternative. 
Shocked beyond measure by this display of vulgar brawling, 
Elyot and Amanda tiptoe out of the flat swearing like the Teazles 
never to quarrel again. The curtain descends and we know 
that on the other side of it they must already have recommenced. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most brilliant trifles that 
the London stage has seen for a very long time. ‘Those who 
maintain that the purpose of the theatre should be serious 
may possibly find that the piece lacks bedy. But should one 
fault a trifle for being trivial? My own view is to let others 
censure Mr. Coward for his lack of purpose and to insist upon 
the brilliance with which that lack is attended. The piece is 
remarkable in this, that it catches exactly the tone of that ex- 
quisite little corner of the lunching world which every intelligent 
actor and actress knows and at which one hopes the gress public 
will never guess. ‘‘ Private Lives ”’ is the best of modern froth, 
no part of the tide ‘‘ that beats upon the high shore of this 
world,” but the modish foam flecking the reaches of Chiswick 
and Chelsea where not Neptune but Noel is your supreme 
froth-blower. This is an achievement, and a legitimate one, 
since to mirror the age has always been the business of the theatre. 
Let not anybody ask me whether Mr. Coward’s talk is as good 
as that of Congreve or Sheridan, Wycherley or Wilde. If that 
question is to be asked at all it should be asked across a little 
pink-shaded table of Mr. Coward himself. And I will bet all 
West Street to a china-orange that his answer will be: “* Don’t 
be silly, darling!” Felicitously enough that is the exact key 
to this play. It has the calculated si'liness of true wit and the 
people in it are darlings. At least the players are, for the ladies 
give a superb exposition of feminine determination while the 
men lack intention in attitudes of infinite grace. If it be not 
invidious to single out one artist I shall say that Miss Lawrence 
gives a performance which is a shimmering jewel worthy of 
the charming case, meaning the Phcenix Theatre, in which it 
is set. GEORGE WARRINGTON 





THE PLAYBILL 


PrIvATE Lives.—Phenix. 
“ Co-supremes and stars of love.” —‘* The Phanix and the Turtle’ 
(Shakespeare). 

Fo_ttow a Star.—Il inter Garden. 
“That full star that ushers in the even.”—Sonnet CXXXIT 
(Shakespeare). 

BITTER SwEET.—His Majesty’s. 
‘Still constant in a wondrous excellence.’”—Sonnet CV (Shake- 
speare). 
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A modern country house, delightfully informal in conception, which has developed froin 
very simple beginnings. The architects are Mr. Darcy Braddell and Mr. H. Dear 


HE process of designing a house is rather like the history, which have already been recorded in CouN1 
process of writing a novel—in more ways than one. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mond wanted a bungalow in t 
It is not merely that the word fiction implies, among which their three small children could use in the sui 
other things, creation, invention, deception—three a home of their own at a little distance from the bi, 
faculties which every good architect has to exercise— A site was chosen on the brow of a hill backed by a s 
but the whole evolution of ideas in the architect’s mind is viesilar trees with a lovely southward view looking out over 
to that which is experienced by the novelist. Those novels away to the high ground where the New Forest begin 
which are written round a preconceived situation, with the — the architects planned a sunny three-sided building of 
setting and structure determined in more or less detail before- forward design with whitewashed walls and pleasant 
hand, correspond to the rigidly formal, balanced designs which, __ roofs, which from the first showed signs of “ growing.” ( 
in architecture, are usually called demical. Novels, on the it was intended as a one-storey bungalow; then i 
other hand, like Pickwick or Tom Fones, which represent a a pity not to make use of the roof space for bedro 
spontaneous growth, develop from what is often a comparatively a second storey was accordingly formed by contriving 
unimportant beginning, and their movement is dictated by the and _ building an outside staircase to give access to the 
interest of the ideas which arise on the way. These, too, ‘‘ nursery,” as thus developed, was a little house coi 
have their counterparts in architecture—buildings with a looser, _ in itself with a dining-room, kitchen and bathroom of 1: 
less formal design, which, while it is controlled, is not strictly The next step, the momentous one of “ growing up,” 
forbidden any fresh developments should the need for them in this way. Mr. Henry Mond last summer spent s 
appear. Such a house is Woodfalls. It is a building which has — weeks in his children’s bungalow convalescing after an i 
grown up and developed, noi sprung, Athene-like, fully grown — and found it such a delightful place for living in that he de« 
out of the architect’s head. to enlarge it into something more permanent. At first an 
The first chapter in its biography begins, appropriately bedroom and a living-room were thought of, then a guesi 
enough, with the nursery. This, the low building with splayed room, then a study, and finally a small swimming bath. 
wings, seen on the right of Fig. 2, was the child which has now _ again there was no stopping the process of development, a1 
grown to maturity. We can pass over the early stages of its the original nursery is but the prelude to the completed 
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A consciously nautical effect is intended by the ‘‘ look-out” tower, the “ porthole” windows and whitewashed walls. 
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led Copyrizht. 2.—GENERAL VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. “COUNTRY LIFE’ 
tra On the right is the children’s bungalow, out of which the house has developed. 
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3A NEARER VIEW—WHITE WALLS AGAINST A SCREEN OF DARK TREES. 
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5——THE NEW FRONT DOOR. 


The gable gives a suggestion of Dutch Colonial architecture. 
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4.—LOOKING ALONG THE “STREET” AT THE BACK OF THE HOUSE. 
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The architects, Mr. Darcy Braddell and 
Humphry Deane, had a difficult task in front of 
With the bungalow already in existence as a unit 
own, the problem was to evolve an architectural! 
which should be an entity in itself and at the sam« 
incorporate this unit in its composition. The ge 
view (Fig. 2) shows how successfully this has 
done. ‘There is a spontaneity and vitality abo: 
picturesque grouping of masses—so informal, a 
casual in appearance, yet considered and orga 
down to the smallest detail. It would have 
only too fatally easy to have produced some 
straggling and piecemeal, an obvious additic 
what was already there. 

It was the tower which provided the res¢ 
It is the point of arrest for the eye in all its wa 
ings. Moving from right to left in long hori: 
stages, and rising a step at each new angle of 
we are suddenly brought to a peremptory h: 
its stern, dominating presence. The pausi 
us to sort out and arrange the mutual and cont 
elements in the composition, which the mo 
are considered the more evident they 
Apart from providing this esthetic point 
the tower also serves a practical purpos 
well which supplies the house with water i 
bottom of the slope on the left of Fig. 2 
was, therefore, necessary for the water to be pi 
up by machinery to a high-level tank al 
house. The first idea was to build a separa‘ 
tower hidden in the spinney behind, u 
Braddell thought of incorporating it in hi 
in fact, of making it the principal focus. 

Coming nearer to the house (Fig. 3) anc 
the nursery overture, we find the mover: 
the composition to centre about the tw 
block in the angle which the tower, rising bx 
reinforces and emphasises. ‘The recessed pla 
the retaining wall of the lower terrace and t! 
roof of the loggia and swimming bath retreat 
logical, ascending sequence to this central | 
On either side are balancing arcaded motives, 0: 
left the loggia arches and windows of the swim 
bath, on the right those of the dining-room 
living-room. In the upper terrace formed 11 
right angle is a lily pool approached by thre« 
from the drive between two brick piers which suj 
a charming wrought-iron lamp and overthrow. 
shows it framing the new front door. ‘This ha 


placed in the centre of the all-important “ brid 


section which leads from the bungalow into the 
body of the building. It is of a simple Ge: 
character with a pleasant fanlight (Fig. 5). Ove 
the monogram of the owners inside a shaped 
whose form derives from Dutch colonial archite: 
There is more than one hint in the general : 
of the building—in the whitewashed walls 
instance, the pantiled roofs, the arched logg 
the cool, informal country houses of South Afr 
Seen from the north-west, where there is a 
fall in the ground, the house takes on quite a di! 
character (Fig. 1). There is something fortres 
and at the same time nautical, about the n 
block containing the swimming bath and the 
with its flagstaff and cantilevered balcony, 
and uncompromising behind. It might | 
observation post, a fort, a coastguard statio1 
there is an illusion—it 7s an illusion—of tl 
being quite near at hand. I suppose it is 
details as the ‘ portholes,” the look-out on 
tower roof and the little cannons on the te 
that put this idea into one’s head. Also the 
whitewashed surfaces of the walls. ‘The wa 
which the swimming bath building stands out s 
and clear-cut against the sky is particularly satisi 
It has about it a sculpturesque quality, prod 
by the contrasting concave and convex curvé 
the apse and hollowed angles and also by the mot 
frieze of the parapet. The “ battering” ot 
basement walls (which are of concrete) adds + 
more to the impression of mass. To use the zest! 
terminology which Mr. Roger Fry has inventec 
us, we can here enjoy that rare pleasure of “ reali 
to the full a three-dimensional form in space.” 


The plan indicates how the house is jo! 


to the original bungalow. The junction in 
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THE NORTH END OF THE SWIMMING BATH. 


The brass sea-horse, which spouts a jet of water, is by 
Mr. Eric Aumonier. 


roofs is marked by a little louvre or bell-turret (Fig. 5). 
What I have called the “‘ bridge”’ range is set at right angles 
to the left-hand splayed wing of the bungalow, so that an 
obtuse angle is formed between the main axis of the new 





Cony ight. 8—THE SWIMMING BATH. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Walls lined with black marble, white marble diving plinths and green scagliola columns. 






















Letick RSs ies: 


7—A PRIVY STAIR DOWN TO THE SWIMMING BATH. 
Black and white marble steps, silvered iron rail and silvered 
bronze radiator grilles. 


building and that of the old. At the back of the house this 
is clearly seen (Fig. 4). It produces a charming vista, turning 
in slightly at the angle, and suggesting, perhaps, a village 
street, the right-hand side being formed by the weather-boarded 
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9.—A GLIMPSE OF 








THE SWIMMING BATH FROM 


10.—TOM OLDACRE’S CHEST. 
A copy of Ben Marshall's famous picture is painted on the lid. 


11.—THE 


LIVING-ROOM. 
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és 


THE LOGGIA. 


Two Della Robbia wreaths are set in the walls above garden seats of Siena marble. 
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buildings which are the garages. (nce 


again the tower, seen here with its +. 


chimney flue at the back, is the 

to which the eye inevitably travels, 
being checked temporarily by the 1 
turret which marks the junction bet 
old and new. ‘This contains a stair 
was built to supplement the ex: 
staircase, which was at first the 

means of access to the rooms in the 

Since the kitchen and pantry 
in the bungalow, only a few extra o 
were needed in the new building 
cluding a housekeeper’s room a 
servery. ‘The passage which di 
them from the dining-room and 
ing-room runs the full length o! 
house as far as the base of the to « 
The walls of this passage and 
entrance hall are panelled with 
enclosed in strips of sycamor 
toned a pleasant grey. Since th: 
of the building is only one-stor: 
the passage is top-lit by a s 
round skylights. ‘These, again 
ideas of the sea. Only, this tin 
has the impression of being o1 
a yacht. 

The dining-room is a sma 
charming room with a four 
vaulted roof rising out of the 
without any horizontal break. 
fronting the windows, which 
slightly bowed (Fig. 5), are three a 
framing doors (right and _ le!) 
(centre) a grey glass mirror, 
which is a sideboard in ebonise: 
The doors and dado are in | 
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figured walnut. The lighting is con- 


cealed in panels surrounding the mirror 
and in Lalique light-bowls on the 
walls, the backs of which are engraved 
with a charming design of tulips. ‘lhe 
black marble fireplace opening is 


enclosed in a surround of Roman sto: 
Passing from the dining-roo 


the drawing-room we cross the entrance 


hall, in which may be noticed an 
extremely interesting painted chest 
(Fig. 10), which Mr. Mond was lucky 
enough to acquire at a local sale. It 
once belonged to the celebrated ‘Thomas 


Oldacre, huntsman to the Old Berk«ley, 
whose name is painted along the front. 
On the lid is a rough copy of ‘en 
Marshall’s famous picture of Ol: xcre 
on Pickle. ‘Two couples of hound. are 


painted on the front, and the Be 


arms occur on the front, lid and «© ids. 
Marshall painted his picture in the 


year 1800, so that the decorati: 


this chest may have been done >on 


after that date. 

The living-room (Fig. 11), 
the dining-room, has a vaulted 
which comes down on to the side 
without any kind of cornice or hori 
break. On the west side it has lu 
cut out to take the three tall r 
headed windows. The woodwo: 
this room is dry-toned oak. 
ingenuity has been shown in wo 
in as fixtures the radiators in the a 
of the room and a panatrope in th: 
wall opposite the fireplace. Her 
everywhere in the house, simplici 
line and surface is the keynote. 
little niche, containing a Lalique 
figure, in the chimney-breast is 
only but sufficient ornament on 
end wall of the room. 

Continuing along the passage n« 
ward we come, on the right, to a s 
case leading up to Mrs. Mo 
bedroom, and, on the left, to a 
contained suite consisting of g 
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door has been 


worked in to what pan = 


is the bottom of names Be oxsw 
a small circular — a { 
turret in order to ‘s | 

give access from DREMING ‘peas 

this bedroom to 
the ‘oggia and 
swimming bath. 
Mrs. Mond’s 
bedroom, directly 
above, is lighted 
from three sides 
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mortals. When 
CHILDRENS 

Cieraws you have had your 
dip and emerge 
up the steps at 
the far end, an 
amused little brass 
i seahorse waits to 
— | . ask you what it 
areal ms y) was like before 
—— inviting you to sit 


I 
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DINING ROOM L 





PLAYROOM 


OE down on the long 


marble seat  be- 
hind, in which 
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and |.as splendid a radiators are 
views westwards eee a cunningly hidden 
5 [S 22D FG SSF SSSI S27 OS 8E7G PBOS Po) |) xs P 
and — iene a bes 0 (Fig. 6). Radia- 
over the we an peer Sees ee eee ees tors, too, are 
| a - Seccee } ; 
wood d country dl moon Bae ee ee | concealed in the 
into Hampshire eee . = diving plinths in 
and Wiltshire. RVY> case cold white 
A door gives os La! marble under your 
acces. on to the : = feet should cause 
roof of the loggia 12.—PLAN. needless appre- 


and a stair- 
case leads down directly into the swimming bath (Fig. 7). 
‘he tower is at the far end of the north-south passage. 
Here on the first floor, right away from the other rooms in 
the house, is Mr. Mond’s study. Access to it is by means 
of a iarrow spiral staircase which is carried up on to the roof. 
The vasement of the tower contains the heating apparatus of 
the bath and the machinery by which the water is pumped 
to roof level. 

“he skilful planning of Woodfalls is nowhere more apparent 
than in the position chosen for the swimming bath. The main 
approach to it is by the loggia, but it is so placed that a 
passa:'e which joins at right angles to the main north-south 
passage of the house brings you to it exactly in the centre of 
its east side. The enclosed space to the south of this passage 
forms a little courtyard, while that to the north, between the 
tower and the swimming bath, contains a dressing-box and 
shower room. 

Inside, the bath has something of Roman splendour at 
which the simplicity of the exterior barely hints (Fig. 8). Strictly 
regular in plan, with an apse at its north end and a peristyle 
of arcades dividing the bath from the “ aisles,” it might be 
atemple built in honour of Triton, or whoever the appropriate 
water divinity may be. Entering from the loggia, which is 
its portico (Fig. 9), the whole delightful interior suddenly 
reveals itself. Apart from the black marble darkly lining the 
walls, all is cool green and lustrous white. The columns are 
green scagliola, the diving plinths and the seat in the apse are of 
white marble, the floors paved with a simple design of white 
mosaic enclosed in green borders. The upper part of the aisle 
walls, washed an aqueous greenish grey, takes the reflections of 
the water and echoes faintly the sea-green cippolino columns. 
By simply turning a handle an ingenious mechanism allows 
the glass roof to slide back, so that in summer lustrations may 
be performed sub Iove claro. 

Everything invites you to plunge in and explore the 
mysterious world of reflections. And lest you should linger 
shivering on the brink, you may regulate the temperature of 


hension before 
plunging in. The wonders of this swimming bath can only be 
fully appreciated when it is lit up at night. The main lights 
are hidden behind glass panels in the aisle roofs, each of which 
is engraved with a design of fish, mermaids, lobsters and other 
water denizens. Additional lights along the walls are sheathed 
in glass sconces of modern French character having nickel 
holders. But there is a more surprising form of illumination 
in the bath itself, which is lit by bulkheads let into the sides 
below the surface of the water. ‘These throw up bright dancing 
reflections on to the walls and ceilings, so that the whole 
building becomes alive with quivering light ripples. 

A country house such as Woodfalls has become marks a 
clean break with the old traditions. ‘There is here no standing 
on ceremony. Solemnity has given place to a delightful infor- 
mality. Do what you like when you like—the whole plan of the 
house invites you. Is it too much to hazard that the country 
home of the future will develop on some such lines as these ? 
Instead of the stately suites of rooms which even fifty years ago 
were thought indispensable, we have here just those which are 
most convenient and most pleasant to live in, arranged with an eye 
very wide open to common sense and comfort. We laugh to-day 
at the great Victorian mansions which made do with a single 
bathroom ; in fifty years’ time will any “‘ well appointed country 
house ” be without its swimming bath? It has taken nearly 
two thousand years for us to come round to the ancient Romans’ 
delight in bathing, as it has taken us nearly two thousand years 
to appreciate—and revive—their methods of heating. Every zge, 
of course, has a different set of values for what it regards as 
essentials in the art of living. But it is more than interesting 
to find here a return, albeit an unconscious return, to ideas 
two milleniums old. ‘The delightful one-storey villas which 
the well-to-do Romans built for themselves all over the south 
of England were, in their rationale, remarkably similar to this. 
And the kind of setting they chose for them was just such as 
that of Woodfalls, on a southward-looking hill screened from 
north winds by trees and open to receive as much sun as our 
niggardly climate affords. ARTHUR OSWALD. 





WINGED 


Seeds on their gossamer wings float through the haze, 
The magical sun-lit haze of the autumn hours ; 
At the will of the wind taking their myriad ways 


Through the airy meadows. 


Some drift by, to discover their destiny soon ; 
Some shall be harried, and find no haven, and still 
Pass with a ghostly gleaming under the moon, 

Or fade in the shadows ; 


SEEDS 


Or give their fragile grace to the stones of the street, 

Or suffer the blue oblivion of the sea: 

But few in the bosom of earth (so tender-sweet) 
Shall find fruition. 


I have loved the wistful rapture, the clouded beams 
Of Beauty, dying for ever, a barren stock: 
Only a dreamer can value the fruit of dreams, 

The harvest of vision. 


GERTRUDE PITT. 



































































































































SOME 


HE best wood- 

carving in Burma 

has always been 

in the open air, 

and nearly all 
of it is to be found 
on the outside of the 
monasteries, which 
are of wood. ‘Teak 
provides a good 
material: without being 
too hard to work on, it 
is not easily affected by 
rain and sun. But the 
life of a teak carving 
exposed to the weather 
does not go in Burma 
beyond two or _ three 
generations, and that of 
a wooden building is even 
less. Thus it happens 
that nearly all the best 
carving of the Burmese 
school is lost, or is fast 
disappearing in the ab- 
sence of any attempt to 
preserve it. 

The monasteries 
here described were all 
built long before the 
British annexation of 
1886. ‘Two of the most 
beautiful, the San and 
the Shwenandaw, are 
said to have been con- 
structed with materials 
from the palace buildings 
at Amarapura, which 
became the capital in 
1783 and again in 1837, 
and was finally aban- 
doned in 1858 for 
Mandalay, the last capital 
of the Kings of Burma. 
It is not likely that any 
of the earlier carving 
remains. 

Possibly the best 
period of carving in 


Burma was about a hundred 
matter of conjecture, as hardly anything of that time is left 
to us. We may guess what has been lost from 
representing a hermit resting with his head on 
rescued by the late Mr. Rodway Swinhoe from one of the 
gates of Amarapura city before they fell to pieces. 


2.—-THE SALIN MONASTERY 
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THE SALIN MONASTERY. 


east staircase. 


in the eastern chapel. 
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THE MONASTERIES OF MANDALAY. 


copy of this par 
now in the Vict 
and Albert Mus 


and a photograph 
may be seen 


page 40 of Burma 


Saw It. 
With this 
compared the 


graphs which are 
reproduced, and 
of the carving 
the platform o; 


Shwe Dagon Pagx 
Rangoon which 
on page 60 

Silken East. ‘| 
which is less ti 
years old, is s« 
regarded as th 
water mark of 

carving ; but it 
and over-elab 
and already shx 


degeneration whic} 


ended in the 
the art. 

The genera 
most of the mo 
is the same. T! 
building is ra 
wooden pillars, 
decorated with 
It is surrounded 
wide platform, 


outer edge of whic! 


carved parapet. 


staircases lead up to 


richly carved 


decorated with figur 


guardian spirits. 


east end, under a ; 
is an open templ 
chapel containing 


image of the 
looking east. 
chapel is for 


of the monks; no 
man may ascend 
In the middle, adjoining the 
building occupied by the head of the monastery 
senior monks ; at the west end is usually a smaller buil 
Teaching, religious or secular, is carried on anywhere « 
All education of boys was fori 
and many 





3---DOORWAY OF THE 
MONASTERY. 
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4--AN ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL OF THE 
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TAIKTAW MONASTERY. 


wearins the yellow robe or not, 
are stil taught in them. 

Tle Taiktaw, or Royal 
group >of monasteries, was built 
in 185, and was the residence 
of the Buddhist Pope till the 
annexa ion. The bold design 
on the outer parapet (Fig. 5) 
has su ‘ered a good deal from 
the weather. The frieze shows 
fabulous monsters with horses’ 
bodies and wings (or webs) 
attache 1 to their legs; the 
triangu ar piece at the top, the 
chariot of the sun. Fig. 4, 
with it; beautiful guardian angels 
and its decorative dragons, shows 
an entrince to the chapel. 

The San Monastery dates 
from the same year as_ the 
Taiktaw, and has the most 
beautiful chapel in Burma. It 
was built by King Mind6n, the 
founder of Mandalay, on _ his 
accession for the use of his old 
preceptor. Fig. 8 shows the 
rich gold-lacquered interior of 
the roof, and Fig. 7 the south 
gate. 

The Salin Monastery (Fig. 2) 
was built in 1876 by the eldest 








—SOUTH GATE OF THE SAN MONASTERY. 


6.—A GUARDIAN SPIRIT AT 
MONASTERY. 


8.—THE ROOF OF 


5.—DESIGN ON THE 


TAIKTAW 





THE THAMIDAW 
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OUTER PARAPET OF THE 
MONASTERY. 


half-sister of King Thibaw. She 
should, in accordance with 
custom, have become his chief 
queen on his accession 1n 1878, 
but was thrust aside by a younger 
member of the family. She 
thereupon retired to a nunnery, 
and died a year or two 
later, some say by her own 
hand. Fig. 1 shows part of 
the roof of the central building, 
and Fig. 3 a doorway of the 
monastery. 

The Shwenandaw (Golden 
Palace) Monastery dates from 
1880. Fig. 9 shows a part of 
the roof, and Fig. 6 shows a 
guardian spirit gilded over and 
in good preservation, in a temple 
at the old capital of Amara- 
pura, which has become a suburb 
of Mandalay. 

A certain amount of money 
has been spent on these monas- 
teries in past. years by our 
Government. In 1924, however, 
it was decided that the grants 
should be discontinued, appar- 
ently on the ground that the 
buildings were occupied and 
therefore in danger of being 





THE SAN MONASTERY. 
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burnt down. 
The maintenance 
was left to pious 
Buddhists. But 
pious Buddhists 
do not usually 
wish to repair 
buildings erected 
by others, be- 
cause the merit 
they acquire 
thereby is, they 
think, confounded 
with that of the 
original builders ; 
and thus, though 
vast sums of 
money are spent 
every year on 
new and_ usually 
hideous religious 
buildings—un- 
happily of  per- 
manent materials 
—hardly anything 
is forthcoming 
for those that 
are old and 
beautiful. What 
money is spent 
is, naturally, used 
to make the 


9.—PART OF THE ROOF OF THE SHWENANDAW MONASTERY. 
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THE 


“NEWS OF THE WORLD” 


TOURNAME 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


NCE more the News of the World ‘Tournament hes 
come round, and I must sit down and try to write 
an account of it. This vear, I think I will try a new 
plan and write a little bit every day, as if I were 
keeping a diary. Otherwise, by the time the final 

is all over the events of the early rounds may have become too 
vague in my memory. So here goes. 

The first day. This was Sandy Herd’s day. He was 
the only one of the illustrious veterans left in, and he won the 
most exciting match of all. J. J. Taylor, his opponent, is a 
player of extraordinary brilliancy and possibilities : he can hit 
the ball tremendous distances with a club like a toy, but he is 
too rapid and dashing for human nature’s daily food. ‘That 
lightning swing of the club is wonderfully fascinating, but, as 
Wilfred Rhodes said of the cut that it was not ‘‘ a business 
stroke,’”’ so Taylor’s is not a business swing. It let him down 
at a most crucial moment. The outgoing nine holes at Oxhey 
are fiercely, almost wearily, long, but Herd had played them 
magnificently and, though constantly outdriven, had reached 
the turn in 37; three up. He had won the tenth, and then, 
when his future seemed assured with the shorter holes to 
play, he had come rather near to collapsing and had lost 
four holes in a row. And then, then Taylor completely topped 
his drive to the sixteenth and gave the old gentleman time 
to rally. He did it nobly, got his lead again and held on to 
the end. 

The other exciting thing of the day was the match between 
Cotton and Stuart Burns. Cotton, when he was one down, 
won the fifth instead of losing it, as he seemed sure to do. What 
would have happened if he had lost it no one can say. As it 
was, he was always “ top dog”’ from that moment. Not that 
Burns weakened : he stuck to it admirably, but Cotton looked 
the stronger player and came away with an irresistible rush of 
threes from the thirteenth. 

The second day. This was the day of Abe Mitchell and 
of three young men—Lacey, Padgham and Large. Mitchell 
beat the first two of them, and Large beat Compston after a 
terrific struggle in the afternoon at the twenty-first hole. I am 
inclined to think Padgham the best of the three and quite one 
of the best and most promising young golfers that we have seen 
for some time. He made Mitchell go hard to the seventeenth 
hole, and Mitchell was giving very, very little away. Padgham 
is a strong, upstanding young man, and he uses his full height. 
His waggle is odd and unprepossessing, but his swing is true 
and full of rhythm. He made Mitchell play the odd most of 
the time, and his iron play is as clean and good as his driving. 
His putting I did not like so much, but it generally attained the 
main object. Padgham seemed to me a likelier player than 
Lacey because he got his length with an “ open face” and 
without hooking, while Lacey is rather of the “shut face ” 





hooking school; but he, too, is a fine hitter of the ba 
strikes it smoothly and truly on the green. Large playc: 
well to beat Compston and deserved all the more credit lx 
he pulled himself together after throwing the match 
Twice in the last four holes—at the fifteenth and the eight 
—he failed to take a glorious chance, and he must have 
wanted to kick himself ; but he played the three extra hv 
three admirable fours. His spectacular shot was the p 
five feet or so that he holed at the twentieth to save his 
Everybody thought it was a dead stymie. My own imp: 
is that, considering the lie of the ground, Compston’s b: 
a guide and made the putt easier. However, it was a bea 
putt in any case, and it was a gallant feat to hole it. 

Third day. It must be admitted rather a dull! one 
had looked forward to a match between Compston and \I 
in the morning, and between the conqueror and Charles 
combe in the afternoon. Compston did not survive, a1 
match between Mitchell and Whitcombe sizzled out. 
combe played magnificently—just two rather short putts : 
and not another blemish of any sort—but Mitchell fell suc 
and sadly away from the overwhelming golf he had been p! 
He lost the first two holes, and after that he played rath: 
a man who thinks he is in for a beating and wants to get i 
I do not mean that he did not try. He went on hitti 
ball and hitting it pretty well, but he seemed to be | 
without hope, and the putts that he was conceding 
adversary were, | thought, straws to show which way th: 
was blowing. Whitcombe played with the utmost conf 
and drove with tremendous dash and fire. He was 
impressive, and so he had been in the morning when he 
young Branch from Henbury. Branch is another of the 
discoveries of this tournament, and played both well and b 
He has not quite the length of Padgham or Lacey, but 
thoroughly sound, and he may yet fill out and grow | 
and stronger. Yet another player of promise—and goc 
knows we want all of them we can find—is Easterbrook 
beat Davies in the morning and then gave Cotton, if not a f 
at any rate a hard run in the afternoon, after being five 
at the eleventh hole. Cotton played with remorseless steac 
all day, and he strikes one more and more as being the | 
with the likeliest frame of mind for stopping the Amer 
I utterly decline to prophesy who will win, he or Whitc: 
but it ought to be a great fight. And so, sleepy with 
tramping and watching, to bed. 

Fourth, and jast, day. A very fine final, but not th¢ 
of match I had expected. I never expected Whitcomi 
become six up on Cotton in the first twelve holes, but, 
did such an unlikely thing, then still less did I expect ¢ 
to win back five of those six in the next eight holes. Yet 


is the surprising thing that happened. Whitcombe’s pla 
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the morning was really quite desperately good. He started 
3 4 4 2, three strokes better than the most austere “ par,’ 
a even then he might have been better still, for he hit the 
hole for a three at the fourth and his putt shivered over the 
lip at the fifth. Cotton played up with the greatest possible 
pluck, and to be only three down to a round of 68 was a 


tremendous effort. When he began by holing a couple of 


long putts at the first two holes in the afternoon, a gentleman 
near me in the crowd, who, presumably, came from Langley 
Park, danced, shouted and laughed so loudly that I positively 
feared for his sanity. Certainly it was an unpleasant enough 
momen: for Whitcombe, and it seemed to me the highest 
conceivable testimony to his golfing worth that the ex-champions 
in the crowd—and there was a whole galaxy of them—all said 
that he would win in the end. They said that he had not 
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done something for some time and he would hole a putt soon: 
and, sure enough, down went a long one for three at the very 
next hole. 

Whitcombe’s troubles were very far from being over 
with that putt. Twice more did the indomitable Cotton pull 
him down to one, and twice he seemed likely to get him back 
to all square, but Whitcombe always rose to the occasion, and 
kept that one priceless hole, and the crisis passed. Better 
fighting by both sides I never hope to see. From the very 
beginning of this tournament I found an almost unanimous 
view among his brother professionals that Whitcombe was 
our best golfer. His play on this occasion showed the soundness 
of their judgment. If he is our best, Cotton is just about 
our second best, and what an enviable amount of years he 
has in front of him! His turn must come. 


“BUT "TWAS A FAMOUS VICTORY ” 


Blenhe m, by George Macaulay Trevelyan, 0.mM. (Longmans Green, 
21s. net.) 

ROFESSOR TREVELYAN’S new book is an instalment 

of a history of England under Queen Anne which he 

hopes to complete. And of this fragment of history, 

as he calls it, Blenheim is the culminating episode. 

Blenheim was one of the classic series of victories by 
which, ‘oughly every hundred years since the Armada, England, 
with hr allies of the moment, has frustrated the overweening 
ambitiin of an over-mighty Continental Power. ‘That the 
allied urmy at Blenheim was faced by no military genius— 
that th conduct of the battle by the French, indeed, was defin- 
itely inzompetent—does not detract from the brilliance of the 
victory altogether apart from its political importance ; for the 
disastrous muddling on the French side was mainly due to the 
fact thit Marlborough attacked in circumstances in which the 
French felt themselves secure and even his own subordinates 
would :ot have dared attack. As it was, the battle ended with 
12,000 French infantry penned up in the streets and buildings 
of Bleneim and forced to lay down their arms, while the northern 
army uider Marsin (the division of command alone was a fatal 
source of weakness), unbeaten but unsupported, had to leave 


the field and embark upon a weary retreat through a hostile 
country ; and Marlborough could write to his wife that “‘ Monsr. 
Tallard and two other Generals are in my coach.” 

Such was the decisive outcome of the great battle which 
Professor ‘Trevelyan so finely describes. But, as indicated 
above, this is but the dénouement of his story—a masterly exposi- 
tion of the political strife and the ecclesiastical acrimonies which 
so largely coloured politics during the opening years of Anne’s 
reign and that of William and Mary. It was an age of low political 
standards, when, in the prevailing dynastic uncertainty, many men 
felt compelled to trim their sails ; the author points out that the 
great Marlborough’s indefensible lapses from the path of honour 
and loyalty had their counterparts in quite respectable political 
circles. It was, naturally, in England as elsewhere, an age of 
gross abuses, social and administrative. But it was an age of 
intellectual vigour that gave England many brilliant men in 
different spheres—Wren, Newton, Bentley, Pope, Addison, 
Bolingbroke, Swift, Marlborough. 

Queen Anne herself is one of the least known of sovereigns 
—which is not surprising, for ill-health made her practically 
invisible. Moreover, she had no social qualities or obvious 
personal attractions. ’ But Professor Trevelyan’s pen-portrait of 
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her is highly sympathetic. Alluding to an uncomplimentary 
current rhyme, he says: ‘‘ No wonder she liked her dinner, 
for she had few of the other pleasures of life.” Invalid, recluse 
and wooden conversationalist, as she was, she was not a mere 
figurehead ; indeed, Professor ‘Trevelyan holds her to have been 
much more independent of her favourites than has been supposed. 
She was a hard worker. ‘‘ In order to do what she thought 
right in Church and State, she slaved at many details of govern- 
ment. And the ideas that inspired her were those of moderation, 
good sense and humanity, for which the Stuart line had not 
always been conspicuous.” 

Professor ‘Trevelyan excels among historians in his descrip- 
tions of the state of the people—the aspect of the landscape, 
means of communication, daily occupations—all that brings 
the history of the past into touch with the daily life of the present, 
both of community and of individual, instead of hanging 
“unsupported and unsupporting in the air,” as it did for Edwin 
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Clayhanger and has done for too many millions of flesh-and-blood 
children. This quality marked out his ‘‘ England Under the 
Stuarts ’’ from mach other contemporary historical writing a 
quarter of a century ago, and it is one of the most delightful 
features of the present book. 

In the reign of Anne, the author says, “ that perfectly 
balanced equilibrium between man and nature which marked 
the eighteenth century landscape was in process of being 
attained.”” But in the reign itself it was still unattained ; for 
communications were deplorable, quite inadequate to cope with 
the growing commerce that was bringing new prosperity and 
comfort. Main highways were often narrow stone causeways 
with soft ground on both sides; at many points on the main 
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road from London to Canterbury two horsemen could scarcely 
pass ; while village roads were mere mud tracks or broad cen 
lanes. In London, the river, now practically in disuse for 
passengers, was the most crowded highway. 

In his preface, Professor Trevelyan proclaims his on- 
tinued adhesion to the ideal ‘‘that the same book sh «Jd 
make its appeal both to the general reader and to the « js- 
torical student,” and regrets the tendency to division. If 





all our historians could write, and all our writers hac he 
capacity and patience for research, this tendency \. ild 
not exist; but then we should have a multitude of !. ser 
Trevelyans, and books of outstanding merit like the pr cnt 
volume might not find the universal appreciation whi is 
now their meed. F. H. Lyon, 
Wind and Water, by Manfred Curry. (Country Lire s.) 
THIS very handsome volume is primarily a collection of mo dan 
a hundred camera-studies of ex< nal 
beauty which have been choss om 
several thousand photographs ‘ed 
from all over the world. Suc! 1es 
among the list of photographers a rs. 
Beken of Cowes, as Herr Sch of 
Heligoland, as Count Larisch anc rs. 
Ruedi of Lugano are sufficient tc ate 
the quality of the pictures, bu ay 
fairly be said that, taken as a w he 
collection surpasses even what the nes 
might lead us to expect. The arrz ent 
is ingenious. The book opens 1a 
general introduction dealing w ich 
subjects as ‘‘ The formation ani ure 
of Waves” and “ Wind and is 
caused,” and treating them vei ely 
from the pictorial point of vi but 
emphasising at the same time th« er- 
lying scientific bases of the phenome. : the 
camera portrays. This introduction is 
followed by the series of numbered » ites, 
and the difficulty of overloading the: with 
descriptive detail has been avoided by 
printing the descriptions and scientific 
explanations of the photographs an 
appendix, in which attention is called in 
each case to such matters as the direction 
and kind of wind involved, the wave 
formations observable, the significance of 
the cloud formations, and so forth. It 
will readily be seen that such a volume, 
besides being in itself a collection of very 
beautiful pictures, provides a vast amount 


of interesting material for all those who 
love the sea and the open air and the keen 
joys of living. Those who are primarily 
interested in flying will find Dr. Curry’s 


observations of wind behaviour o! the 
greatest importance, for they are based 
upon many years’ experience bo!) as 


expert upon aerodynamic problets to 
the Fokker Company and as a ixcing 


yachtsman. 

Pearls, Arms and Hashish, by ‘da 
Treat. (Gollancz, 18s.) 

THIS book is the life story of a Fr nach- 

man, Henri de Montford, as t by 

himself to the authoress. After a um- 


drum boyhood and early manh« he 
broke away at the age of thirty and ade 
his way to the Red Sea and surrov \ing 


countries. Here he became a M: ‘em, 
took the name of Abd el Hai ani om- 
menced an amazing career as at ial 
pearl raiser, arms runner, hashish sn ler 
and, on one occasion, pirate ; butitra be 
admitted the piracy was almost ju. 2d, 
as he was only recovering property n 
from him. The story is guarante 4s 
genuine, although it reminds one e- 
what of the wildest of the screen s  '¢s 
that proceed from Hollywood. he 
accounts of hardships, shipwrecks ar he 
picturesque life on the Red Sea li «al 
are admirable, and tthe sea adver -€s 


have quite a Conrad touch. One ay 
quote the following description of a waterspout, always a terr g 


experience. ‘‘ Suddenly the wind dropped. Not a breath of aii 4 
strange twilight spread over the water. Suddenly, all saw, several S 
away, something hanging in the sky at a tremendous height lik 1 
enormous canopy supported by a gigantic single pillar. At each fl ot 


lightning it stood black against a livid ground. Itneared withincre ic¢ 
swiftness. From the deck the terrified Somalis watched the colun 
water rush towards them with the roar of a winter flood, its baseaw ‘!- 
pool 6oft. in diameter bounded by foam.” The whole book is absorb: :!y 
interesting and is illustrated by admirable photographs. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 
TENNyYsoN, by Humbert Wolfe (Faber and Faber, 3s. 6d., with a li d 
edition at 21s.); W. E. Hentey: A Memorr, by Kennedy William:on 
(Shayler, 103. 6d.). Fiction—CaKkEs AND ALE, by Somerset Maug)am 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.); MACKEREL Sky, by Helen Ashton (Gollancz, 7s. 60.). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CRAYFISH—DO THEY MIGRATE ? 
To THE EDITOR. 
sjr,—Can any of your readers tell me if 
crayfish migrate at certain seasons of the year ? 
“A friend, Mr. A. Arnold, was in Surrey 
on August 8th on the River Till, which rises 
somewhere in the Wolmer Forest and is a 
tributary of the River Wey, I think. 

On the 7th there had been a heavy rain 
and much thunder about 11 p.m., and the 
River Till overflowed its banks, considerably 
flooding the meadows. On the 8th at mid-day, 
or twelve hours later, for some two miles the 
crayfish were all over the recently flooded 
meadows—many dead, many broken up and 
eaten by birds, foxes or others, many comatose, 
but far more full of life and making back to 
the river—in one pool, very many feeding 
on stranded small fish. “‘ The total of dead 
or com:tose or stranded crayfish must have 
amount'd to many thousands—they were 
thick.” 

Nov, do crayfish migrate? We all know 
they in! abit the bank sides of a river, or under 
large stones, and unless caught on the top 
of the ‘vater when the sudden flood came, it 
is incor ceivable that vast numbers could be 
merely vashed out of the river bed and banks, 
unless s me special movement was taking place. 

In 1879, the late Professor T. H. Huxley 
wrote a scientific book on the crayfish, support- 
ing his data and facts by reference to other 
scientis!; on the Continent, but I do not think 
any qu stion of a wholesale movement was 
quoted, certainly none seawards, as pure salt 
water k: Is our crayfish, though an allied species 
exists ir brackish water on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, he says. 





EAST ANGLIAN FLINT WORK. 


The life cycle of our crayfish being a 

slow one, this, perhaps, again points against 
any general movement. Briefly, the male 
and female breed in the fifth to sixth year, 
when about five inches long: the eggs attached 
to the female are similar to a lobster, and on 
hatching the young cling on to the female and 
remain close for some twenty-eight days, after 
which they are on their own. The rate of 
growth is slow—zins. at a year old, 34ins. at 
three years, gins. at four years. Some found 
by Mr. Arnold were 7-8ins., so were very old 
ones. 
_ The skin and shell are cast completely 
In one eftort, with the new undercoat soft, 
remaining soft to allow of body expansion, 
which, therefore, takes place in sudden rapid 
starts during moulting— stationary between. 
During the first year moult is very frequent, 
in the second moulting five times, twice in 
the third, one a year only after this, the shell 
and skin being eaten by the crayfish for the 
Phosphate and carbonate of lime content.— 
M. Poxrtat. 


THE OOK AND THE CHIMNEY-POT. 
To THE EDITor. 
SIR,—' Ve have a rookery in our garden (near 
Invern ss) and the habits of the birds are a 
fascina ing study. For the first time in our 
twenty four years’ residence two birds chose 
the ch’ nney-can of the dining-room on which 
to buil their nest. We have known jackdaws 
attemp this, but never rooks. I gave orders 
that n.. fire should be placed in the dining- 
Toom 1 atil the nest was built, the eggs hatched 
and tt - young birds on the wing. I believe 
that it s very difficult to attract rooks to build 








in trees unless they select them of their own 
accord, and it seems to me rather an extra- 
ordinary thing to have happened.—H. Howarpb 
May. 


A CHURCH IN DANGER. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—-It is estimated that £3,500 is required 
not only to restore, but to preserve from 
ruinous collapse, a notable Gothic church, 
that of SS. Mary and Martin at Blyth, Notting- 
hamshire. Originally, it belonged to a 
Benedictine priory founded in the eleventh 
century, and though it has lost certain features, 
it still retains a fourteenth century tower as 
fine as any work of the kind known to me, 
but, which, alas! is now threatening to crash 
through the roof of the church. Obviously, 
much of the upper part of the towe1 must be 
removed before security can be attained. 
Great care will be required, as the restored 
structure must conform with the original 
design. Every surface stone should be taken 
down, marked and carefully re-built. It is 
impossible to expect that so large a sum of 
money can all be raised by the congregation 
of a decayed market town, and an appeal is 
therefore being made to all lovers of church 
architecture. Donations should be sent to 
Mr. J. C. Firth, treasurer, Blyth Church 
Restoration Fund, Spital House, Blyth, 
Worksop ; or the Vicar, The Vicarage, Blyth, 
Worksop.— Murray ApAms ACTON. 


FLINT WORK. 

To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of “ flint design ’ 
that I believe to be 
“* flushwork ” of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth 
century. Can any of 
your readers tell of the 
meaning (if any) or of 
other similar work to be 
found? The _ enclosed 
was taken from the walls 
of the clerestory of 
Woolpit Church, Suffolk. 
—D. LEIGH. 

[This form of en- 
richment is extremely 
common in East Anglia 
and produces many beau- 
tiful effects —Ep.] 
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FOR 
ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The following may 
be of interest to your 
readers who are_ ento- 
mologists. On Septem- 
ber 18th I found, lying dead on a path in my 
garden, a splendid specimen of the convolvulus 
hawk-moth (Sphinx convolvuli) ; except that 
ants had started to eat into the body, it was in 
perfect condition. Although I understand it is 
often taken in this district, it is the first I have 
seen since I came here in 1924. Also, the comma 
butterfly has been on the increase here during 
the last three years and is now quite common. 
This morning I saw one sitting on some black- 
berries in a basket outside a fruiterer’s shop 
near here (Bournemouth).—H. O. ANDREws. 


A NEW METHOD OF WATER FINDING. 
To THE EpIrTor. 

S1r,—In the Gloucestershire village of Stinch- 
combe, near Dursley, an interesting experiment 
in water finding has just been carried out. 

On the Stancombe Park estate at Stinch- 
combe, Mr. A. T. Sitwell, who has had con- 
siderable experience of water finding in South 
Africa, wanted to augment the supply to the 
house, and now, a few weeks after making a 
thorough study of the surrounding fields, he 
has got a supply, which, on a seven-hour test, 
yielded 1,400 gallons an hour, with no diminish- 
ing whatever of the source. Mr. Sitwell’s 
experience was that there was little faith to be 
placed in the method of water divining by the 
use of the ‘‘ Y” shaped twig. He does not 
suggest that the twig will not ‘‘ work,” but 
what he does suggest is that the twig is too 
responsive to the many small currents of water 
that there are underground, therefore it is 
unreliable. 

Accordingly he discarded the twig method, 
and after many experiments he used two lengths 
of ordinary light fencing wire; the wires are 








A FINE FOURTEENTH CENTURY TOWER. 


about two feet long, with about six inches on 
the end turned at right angles. He found the 
wire dowsers were not influenced by small 
streams in the same way the twig is, and by 
conjoining their indications with the study of 
the contour of the ground he had previously 
made he was able to point to a spot at which 
he considered there was a supply sufficient 
for his needs, and also to be worth the cost ot 
boring. 

Fo: his successful experiments Mr. Sitwell 
held the dowsers horizontally, but loosely, 
one in each hand, with his fingers and thumb 
gripping the six-inch end about half-way 
down, and when moving slowly across the field 
the position of water was unfailingly indicated 
by the wires crossing over each other. If the 
wires are held correctly it is impossible to 
“fake ” their movements in any way. It would 
appear that the wires are not so receptive of 
individual influence as the twig, for two visitors 
(neither of whom had ever seen the method 
before) who tried them found the influence 
was quite as strong as when they were held by 
Mr. Sitwell. When the three joined hands, 
with the wires in the right and left hands of 
the outside persons, the influence was quite 
strong. The secret of success would seem to 
lie in holding the wires correctly ; it is possible 
to hold them in such a manner that gravitation 
forces would cause them to cross one another ; 
and likewise it is possible to hold them so 
firmly that there is no response.—A. W. HuGues. 





WATER FINDING WITH WIRE DOWSERS. 
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TRUSTING TO CANINE GUIDANCE. 


DOG GUIDES FOR THE BLIND. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Str,—Through the kindness of Mrs. Harrison 
Eustis, I was able lately to spend, at her 
school for dogs as guides for the blind 
at Vevey, a day of the greatest interest to 
anyone who is fond of dogs as well trained 
companions, to say nothing of the natural 
sympathy we all must have for those who 
have lost the use of their eyes. 

First, I would like to say something about 
the actual dogs. I have spent my life with all 
kinds, especially hounds and gundogs, trusting 
one and all, with the exception of the Alsatian 
wolf hound. I must confess when I meet one 
of the latter in Hyde Park, it has been my habit 
to give it a very wide berth. 

The German sheep-dogs I saw at Vevey 
and Mt. Pélerin were entirely and completely 
different. ‘The wolfish look in the eyes of so 
many of the dogs to be seen in England was 
completely absent. The expression being just 
such as one would go for if choosing a retriever ; 
also they are much smaller and more compact. 

This training and use of dog guides for 
the blind has been going on in Germany for 
some time, their own breed of sheep-dog being 
used, having been chosen for its great intelli- 
gence, fidelity and courage. The latter is a 
necessary qualification, as the dog, as well as 
acting as a guide, has, to a certain extent, to 
take care of his master. For this reason, train- 
ing is not begun till 14 months old, so that the 
puppy may have reached full learning power. 

Mrs. Harrison Eustis, after much con- 
sideration, came to the conclusion she could 
not do better than use the same breed, no 
other appearing to her to fill the necessary 
qualifications so well. 

I was very fortunate on the day of my 
visit in being able to see how extremely capable 
her well trained dogs are at this work. ‘Three 
men were blindfolded (and there was no 
mistake about it) and then proceeded to walk 
about the town, directing the dogs to take them 
where they wished. ‘They crossed busy streets, 
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along paths temporarily up in places so that 
they had to be taken out on to the street and 
back to the path, over a square with traffic 
coming in all directions, and down a long flight 
of steep steps. It was marvellous with what 
safety the men got about, much more safely 
it seemed to me than I, unused to the foreign 
rule of the road, did in keeping up with them. 

To educate the dog is the first stage of 
training. We in England do not now “ break ”’ 
our gundogs; we “train ” them; but Mrs. 
Harrison Eustis has advanced still farther and 
her system is ‘‘ Education,” treating them more 
like children than even up-to-date English dog 
trainers do, teaching them to think and not to 
become automatics. One difficulty she en- 
counters is similar to one trainers of gundogs are 
troubled with; that strangers will interfere 
with a dog, petting it, etc. 

The dogs have a collar and lead for use 
when the dog is not acting as guide, and a so- 
called harness with a stiff lead or handle, which 
is taken up by the man when the dog is required 
to work. The harness is really more like what 
many people in England use with dogs that are 
liable to slip their collar. A fast walk is necessary 
so that the slightest slackening of the dog’s 
gait is instantly felt through the rigid handle. 
The various lessons and exercises that are 
systematically gone through are too long to go 
into, but this education takes about four months. 

The instruction, having perfected the dog 
as a companion-guide, the next stage is his 
introduction to his blind master. The dog 
soon discovers the helplessness of the latter, 
and looks after and protects him, taking him 
over the route he has been taught by the 
instructor. Lastly, the guide and his master 
begin to work together, the master being able 
to direct the dog where he wants to go, by 
giving the command “ Right ”’ or “ Left,’ and 
counting the curbs, indicated by his dog, as he 
comes across them. 

The establishment at Gilamont, Vevey, 
is called ‘‘ L’CEil Qui Voit,” and is for the 
training of instructors. These must be very 
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carefully chosen. Not only must th 


doggy men, understanding a dog’s psycl 
and his troubles, but they must know 
men, their troubles, their limitations an 
sibilities, as it must necessarily be 
both delicate and full of tact, to get th 
man to trust his dog and eventually 
them to work as one. . 

Both at L’CEil Qui Voit and at Fo: 
Fields, where Mrs. Harrison Eustis ° 
from the most carefully selected strai; 
occupants could not be better looked a 
look in better health, and are devoted t 
instructors. 

Whether this work, which has prove 
a great success in Germany and is be. 
an equal success in America, will be sta 
England, remains to be seen. There a 
must be difficulties, but they are not 
mountable. 

The organisation at Vevey is a nor 
one, the object being to supply dog 
to the blind who want them at a pric 
can afford. Mrs. Harrison Eustis ([*o) 
Fields, Mt. Pélerin, Suisse) deserves the 
gratitude from many blind for the w« 
pursues, or might I say cherishes, 2nd 
sure she would send her delightful y 
little book giving full information on *e 
to anyone really interested —H. F. |} } 








To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—-We have probably heard of gray 
in memory of a favourite horse or do 
often do we come across one to the 1 
of a gander? The gander mentioned 
illustration spent its life in a lit’! 

called Triangle in Yorkshire, whi 

in the beautiful Ryburn Valley in the P 
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TO A VENERABLE GANDER. 


on the borders of Lancashire and Yo 
The publican there was the owner 
bird, and probably kept it so man 
for sentimental reasons. It was a well 
figure, and often it would be seen : 
about the village streets, anywhere w 
radius of two or three miles of its 
home. Its peculiar cry was a familiai 
all around the countryside, and I have } 
recollections of my schooldays when a 
of us lads would stand round it in th 
on our way home from school, chal 
each other to see who dare go neares 
as it would get very savage at times. 
the latter years of its life it was blind 
eye—the result of a plucky fight with 
Naturally, when the news spread rour 
the gander had been found drownec 
well where it was accustomed to hi: 
periodical baths, the village was ca: 
gloom, for another old and valued r 
had gone from their midst for eve 
therefore there seemed nothing incon 
in this memorial stone being ere 
H. SUNDERLAND. 


THE GIANTS OF MESSINA. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph 
Giants of Messina, which, I think, 
interest your readers. The earthquake 
completely destroyed Messina in 1908 w 
of the worst recorded. In commemo: 


the inhabitants drag these huge models : 


legendary founders of the city in their 
procession. The restoration of the city 
yet complete——S. A. H. 
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THE ELDER TREE. 
To THE EDITorR. 
Sin—Some of your readers may not know 
that in spring and early summer the common 
elder, Sambucus nigra, or ‘ Bortree,” as it 
is move often called in the north, provided 
quite busy season for the still-rooms of our 
oreat-crandmothers. It was prepared for 
medicinal purposes, made into wines, pickles, 
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not find a remedy, from every hedge either, 
for sickness or wound.” In addition to its 
many concrete properties, the elder has been 
accorded more than a fair share of legendary 
lore. In some counties it is considered unlucky 
to burn the wood of Sambucus nigra because 
the Cross at the Crucifixion was supposed 
to have been made of this tree. The name 
sambucus is derived from the Greek sambuke, 
a harp-like musical instrument made from the 
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The bark and young shoots were used in 
concocting strong purgative preparations, but 
there are several recipes available showing 
that the shoots and young buds were used 
with much confidence for pickling. Elder- 
flower vinegar once enjoyed as much popularity 
as tarragon. For this only the very peeps 
of the flowers were used—any stalks spoiled 
the flavour. A peck of flower peeps was 
steeped in two gallons of vinegar, put in a 














favourings, ointments, etc., and so numetous _ elder tree. 
were the virtues ascribed to the elder that 


one writer of long ago stated : ‘‘ If the medicinal effective whistles by 


stone jar and set in the sunlight for a fortnight : 


Schoolboys of to-day often make quite it was then strained into bottles and sealed for 
removing the pithy use. In the days when cosmetics were made in 


properties of the leaves, bark, berries, etc., core from the stems of the younger branches, the still-room, ointment of elder flowers was 
were -horoughly known, I cannot tell what regardless of the old belief that it boded ill much prized for beautifying the skin and also 
our countryman could ail for which he would for a child to be chastised with an elder stick. for healing sores—S. 5. 





RACING AT YORK AND NEWBURY 


URRENT racing continues to be of much interest. 
Last week’s was carried on at places as wide apart as 
Leicester and Brighton, York and Gatwick, Newbury 
and Lanark. I spent four pleasant days at York and 
Newbury. 

t was at York that I renewed acquaintance with the best 
two ear old in the north—Disarmament, owned by Mr. H. F. 
Clavion. I had seen this colt win in Scotland the week before. 
His : ppearance at York for the valuable Malton Plate was his 
eight 1 of the season, and it enabled him to register his fourth 
success. He had been second in each of three other races and 
unp|: ced on the occasion of his first introduction to the racecourse. 
It w.s when the going was impossibly heavy at Pontefract. 

t will interest owners with promising horses engaged in 
the classic races of next year to know that Disarmament is not 
inan ofthem. Heseems such an ideal sort for the Two Thousand 
Guir eas, for although there is not a deal of him—he is slightly 
unde medium height—he is a model of correct outline and quality. 
He w ould not be the good winner he is unless he were also delight- 
ful in his action. That, of course, follows. It is a calamity for 
his owner that he is so badly engaged. 

His breeding is interesting, for he is by the Friar Marcus 
horse, Beresford, who was raced with some success by the late 
Mr. Bower Ismay. Beresford has made a fine start at the stud 
in Ireland. Portlaw is by him, and Sir Alfred Butt has two extra 
smart three year olds in Lord Marcus and Lord Bill. Disarma- 
merit’s dam, Shimmer, is an old mare, by St. Angelo from Chimera, 
by Sheen. She was foaled as long ago as 1911. So many people 
say it is not possible in these days to breed a good one from an 
old mare. Here is refutation. No doubt the alliance with such 
a virile young sire as Beresford did much to balance matters. 

Disarmament was not favourite for the race he won last week 
at York. That distinction belonged to Sir Andrew, the property 
of the American owner, Mr. Woodward, who has the best three 
year old in the United States in Gallant Fox. Sir Andrew’s 
form justified his favouritism, and if there was any excuse for 
his poor showing it was that he could not have got over recent 
coughing. He was light behind the saddle and assuredly there 
must have been weakness somewhere. 

OLETTA AND SPIONELLA. 

York staged two races, each designed to throw out some useful 

clues as to which horses are likely to win the Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire. Design and actuality are two very different 
matters in racing. The Rockingham Handicap of a mile and 
seven furlongs and the Cambridgeshire Trial Plate of a mile and a 
querter did not impose on the winners any penalties for the 
Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire. As it happened, the two winners 
are not engaged, and therefore the question does not arise where 
Olcita and Spionella are concerned. Oletta, owned by Mr. A. K. 
Macomber, whose fine stud in Normandy was recently described 
in (OUNTRY LIFE, won the long distance race, and Spionella 
secired the alleged trial for the Cambridgeshire. The latter 
is «ned by Sir Edward Hanmer and is trained by Dobson Peacock 
1 orkshire. 
Richborough, belonging to Lord Derby, was third to Oletta, 
1ot a good third. He will need to improve considerably on 
howing to be worthy of being Lord Derby’s selected candidate 
1e Cesarewitch. His weight is 7st. 6lb., and the big gelding 
tinsborough may have possibilities of that necessary improve- 
m:. He is certainly bred to stay. 

pionella is a four year old mare by Spion Kop. She beat 
M: |. A. Dewar’s Break of Day at level weights, the latter being 
on] just headed in the last stride. It was a tremendously exciting 
fini 1, but as the north has been doing so well this autumn at 
the >ig meetings in the north, it was scarcely surprising that 
Suc a narrow verdict went against the Newmarket horse. 
Newbury meeting yielded much that was enjoyable and 
nly more than was forthcoming at York where the two big 
in handicaps are concerned. For instance, the Cup race 
ie second day—it was over a distance of two miles and a 
ng and, therefore, a very fair test for Cesarewitch candidates, 
must cover two miles and two furlongs—was won for Mr. 
omber by his five year old Brumeux, a sturdily built and rather 
-actioned horse by Teddy, who for a long time has been in 


the first flight of successful sires in France. Second, beaten a 
length and a half, was Lord Derby’s West Wicklow ; and third, 
another half-length away, was Lady Ludlow’s Show Girl. 

All three are engaged in the Cesarewitch, but there is this 
big qualification to be made in the case of Brumeux. His success 
has involved him in a 1olb. penalty, and as he did not win with 
1olb. in hand his capacity to emulate the performance of Yutoi 
some years ago is open to much doubt. Apart from that, however, 
it is stated on some authority that he will not be asked to compete 
in any case. His next race will be for the Jockey Club Stakes 
at the Houghton Meeting at headquarters. 

Cesarewitch horses among the unplaced lot for the Newbury 
Cup were Old Orkney, Arctic Star, Coaster (finished close up 
fourth), Ganga Singh and Norman Baron. I have an idea that 
West Wicklow will account for them all again, and if a change of 
jockey should be made in his case I do not think it would be to 
his disadvantage. Brumeux was an extraordinarily hot favourite 
for the Cup. The public would have no other, and so the book- 
makers in self-defence had to contract the price down to 6 to 4. 
Surely that is absurd in a handicap of this importance, and yet 
some will say that success justifies any sort of price. He had got 
the race won a long way from home. 

THE KING’S SUCCESS. 

Strange, indeed, is it that until Friday last no horse owned by 
the King had been able to win a race during the 1930 season, 
and here we were at the end of September. Then the belated 
success actually happened. His Majesty’s Patrick, ridden by 
young Mr. Alex Cottrill, son of the trainer, Harry Cottrill, won 
the United Services Cup by many lengths. I am afraid this 
win is not the forerunner of many more to follow during what 
remains of the season. The cold truth is that His Majesty’s 
horses in training are bad at the present time. It is some little 
encouragement to know that three or four of the yearlings, which 
have now come into training from the Sandringham Stud, give 
promise. At least, they are liked better than the crop of yearlings a 
year ago and which have done no good as two year olds this season. 

When a horse is known to have a lot in hand in a handicap 
it does not follow that it wins when the opportunity to do so is 
presented. Something almost invariably happens to save the 
handicapper. Mr. Arthur Fawcett, however, was past being 
saved in the case of the Aga Khan’s grey filly Turtle Soup. She 
had been given only 7st. 12lb. for the Highclere Nursery, which 
always attracts a high-class field of two year olds. 

I do not think, on examining her previous form, that she 
was entitled to any more. Now, the handicap had been published 
prior to the race for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. Her 
performance there revealed a vastly different Turtle Soup, for 
she finished only a neck behind the winner, Portlaw, with Lemnar- 
chus a short head behind her. That is absolutely top-class form, 
and had the handicap for the Newbury race been re-made she 
would have been given something like another 12lb. 

As she was not left at the post or knocked down, she won 
right enough at the very generous price in the circumstances of 
Ir to 10 on. Quadrel, also by Tetratema, was second, easily 
beaten a length and a half, and a head behind the second in third 
place was the top-weight Instigator II, American-bred and owned 
and who, I suppose, will soon be going back to America on the 
break-up of Mr. C. J. Ryan’s stable, which was only established 
here less than a year ago. Instigator II had to give 16lb. to 
Turtle Soup, and his excellence is beyond all question. 

I should like to mention another two year old winner at this 
Newbury meeting. This was Doctor Doolittle, who, first time 
out, won the Newbury Autumn Foal Plate for Mr. A. F. Basset. 
This is a fine well grown colt by Abbots: Trace from Sundrilla. 
He cost his present owner 1,400 guineas as a yearling. He only 
won by a short head, but it marks a beginning in what I believe 
will be a career worthy of the colt’s good looks and his breeding 

The Totalisator authorities have at last struck a winner with 
the Daily Double they have instituted. In the first few days 
some dazzlingly big dividends were announced. That did it. 
At once the provision made was found inadequate to dea] with 
the rush of business. It will grow, too, and the Board of Control 
will do well to make a big bull point of this Daily Double. 

PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MAREET 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


HE market for London properties 
has been more active than that for 
country houses in the last week or 
two, and, besides a very satisfactory 
clearance of the first lists submitted 
at the autumn auctions in Hanover 
Square—crowded rooms, active bidding and 
relatively high prices—there have been two 
or three striking transactions, among them 
the sale of the Café Royal, Regent Street, 
for £200,000, which is in strong hands for 
a resuscitation to its former fame as a social 
resort of a cosmopolitan character ; and the 
purchase of the Grafton Galleries. 
GORHAMBURY: PRIVATE TREATY. 
LORD VERULAM’S St. Albans estate, 
having been bid up to roundly £140,000 
at the Hanover Square auction, conducted 
by Sir Howard Frank, is now for sale privately. 
The present value of the estate residentially, 
and its prospect of future increase in value for 
building, seeing how many miles it has of 
main road frontages, ensure the early disposal 
of the property. Historically the estate is 
interesting, for Verulamium was a_ great 
Roman settlement. 

Ottershaw Park, between Sunningdale 
and Woking, which was to have been submitted 
at Hanover Square on October 2nd, will be 
offered on October 16th—the mansion, five 
farms and 959 acres, along two main roads. 

No. 50, Park Street, Mayfair, a modern 
house, will be offered in November by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, who have let to 
Earl Castle Stewart No. 67, Queen’s Gate, 
and, to the Nawab of Bhopal, No. 25, Upper 
Brook Street. 

Manor House, Basingstoke, will be offered 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at 
Basingstoke on October 23rd. The gabled 
residence has gardens and grounds of 4} acres. 

Manor Farm, Finchampstead, 349 acres, 
with a modern residence, mode! buildings and 
six cottages, will be offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, with Messrs. Smith and 
Moore, shortly. 

Hayes Grove, on Hayes Common, a 
freehold residence with 8 acres, the property 
of Colonel H. E. Hambro, has been sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Fiank and Rutley before the 
auction at Hanover Square to a client of 
Mr. H. W. Woolidge. 

SUSSEX COASTAL DEVELOPMENT. 
AJOR I. BEVERIDGE of Kinross intends 
to lay out a golf course on 133 acres of the 
Ferring estate, which he bought at an auction 
by Messrs. King and Chasemore at Worthing 
a few days ago. His purchases for £7,800 
include Highdown Hill, a Saxon landmark, 
regarding which Mr. F. Bentham Stevens 
(Lewes) writes: ‘‘ An intimation has been 
received by the Sussex Archeological Society 
to the effect that the camp, which includes 
within its rampart an ancient Saxon cemetery, 
has now been scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Act, 1913, by His Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Works. This Act does 
not give such complete and absolute protection 
as could be desired, but it is believed that in 
this instance it will, in conjunction with other 
measures, be effective in preserving Highdown 
Hill as an open space. Moreover, it is known 
that, prompted by the public interest aroused 
by the threat to Hadrian’s Wall, the Depart- 
ment is promoting a Bill in the next Session 
of Parliament for the extension of powers 
and safeguards in the Act.” 

A total of £15,625 was amassed at the 
auction, and since then the negotiations have 
added, roundly, £5,000, making over £20,000 
to date. Mr. Alec Chasemore (Messrs. King 
and Chasemore) conducted the sale. 

Shopwyke Hall, just east of Chichester, 
an Early Georgian residence of red brick and 
tile, dating from 1720, with period staircase 
and panelling, cottage, garage and stabling, 
timbered grounds and pasture of 8 acres, is 
for sele by Messrs. Gordon Prior and Goodwin. 

Messrs. Turner Lord and Dowler have 
dealt with Nos. 31, Hertford Street; Black- 
burne House, No. 1A, Culross Street ; 1, Somers 
Place ; 2, Charles Street ; 39, Davies Street ; 
23, Montagu Square; 26, Cadogan Square ; 
and 33, Chester Square; also 15, Upper 
Grosvenor Street, which they purchased on 
behalf of a client. 

No. 34, Grove End Road, St. John’s 
Wood, a detached freehold, has been sold 
by Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners to 
a client of Messrs. Harrods. 


The Cedars, Churt, has been sold by 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, who 
have sold the Westminster lease of No. 57, 
Chester Square, with Messrs. White, Berry 
and Taylor. 


THE LAND AGENTS’ SOCIETY. 


HE Land Agents’ Society, which last year 
received the grant of a Royal charter, has 
been granted armorial bearings, with the motto 
““Non Nobis Solum.’ This is intended to 
mean ‘Not to ourselves alone,’ a pious 
expression reminding one of the mottoes of the 
City companies and other ancient foundations ; 
but a classical scholar pointed out to the Society, 
when the motto was first suggested, that it 
has also been used as meaning “ The soil 
does not belong to us.’ When this was 
brought to the knowledge of Captain Cecil N.S. 
Sutton, the Hampshire estate agent and the 











THE ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


President of the Society, he wittily remarked 
that a proper and more suitable motto might 
have been ‘‘ Terram Caelo Miscent ’’—‘‘ They 
mingle Heaven and Earth ’’—and that if they 
had been members of another profession he 
might have suggested “‘ Tertium quid,” or 
“Six and eightpence.” These pleasantries, 
of course, the Society can afford to indulge in, 
for it has in the course of a very few years 
attained a leading position among organisations 
connected with the landed interest, and Captain 
Cecil Sutton, the President, and his fellow- 
members of the Council, the secretary, Mr. 
J. P. C. Coast, and the editor of the Transac- 
tions, Mr. Leslie S. Wood, the well known 
Sussex estate agent, are to be congratulated 
on the success of the Society. His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales has consented to 
become Patron of the Society. 

Captain Norman J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons) lately offered for sale at 
Haverhill, Hazel Stubs and Castle Farms and 
Hanchett End Farm, together 385 acres, on 
the outskirts of Haverhill. Each of the lots 
was withdrawn. Besides the farms, one of 
the lots comprises 263 acres on the outskirts 
of Haverhill having a frontage of 1,740ft. to 
the main road. 

Messrs. Collins and Collins have sold 
No. 6, Culross Street, Mayfair, an Early 
Georgian house in one of Mayfair’s quietest 
positions. Originally the property comprised 
two houses, which were thrown into one by 
the previous owner. There is a paved garden 
in keeping with the surroundings. The lease 
has over ninety years to run. 

A well known pedigree farm has been 
sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
namely, the Home Farm, Iwerne Minster, 
Dorset. Many well known prize-winning 
herds of pedigree shorthorn dairy cattle, 
Berkshire pigs and Hampshire Down sheep 
were raised on the farm. It carries a most 
attractive farm house and extensive model 
buildings, including tyings for 100 cows. 
The buildings have electric light and water 








laid on throughout. The total area is 
over 600 acres. 

CLOPTON HOUSE CONTEN'S. 
A SALE will take place at Clopton Hi 
i Stratford-on-Avon, on Monday, Oct 
6th, and two following days, by order of 
executors of the late Rev. F. H. Hod; 
One of the chief features is old family 
other portraits which have been in the h 
since they were painted. The old En 
furniture includes choice examples of 
Jacobean, Queen Anne, Chippendale 
Sheraton periods. In addition, there 
collection of eighteenth century Toby j 
antique silver and old Sheffield plate, a s 
quantity of books, one of the greatest int 
being Hofmeister’s Loci Communes + 
Theologicarum (Antwerp, 1552), with 
autograph on the title page of An 
Rookwood, one of the band of ( 
sworn to assist in the Fawkes plot. Rx 
was arrested here with two others. 
Hampton and Sons are the auctioneer 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. h.v« 
the Westminster lease of No. 37, Green 
Mayfair, a modern residence havin; 
to large private gardens at the rear. 

Chances of securing first-rate he s¢ 
the outer suburbs are afforded, but 
moment are neglected, for example, 
overlooking Kenwood, in which eve: 
ceivable device commonly associate: 
the most perfect modern fitting-up his 
incorporated. The agents are Messrs. !’ri 
and Ellis, and the house is Littleholt, and 
are to sell Heath Brow, on the top of Hamp 
Heath, for some time held by Sir Hall ¢ 
One of the finest suburban houses to 
at a nominal price is at Stanmore, the a; 
being Messrs. Weatherall and Green. [i 
glorious gardens of 3 acres, on which 
has been spent in the last two years than 
owner asks for the whole freehold, and 
house has a “‘ Vita’ glass belvedere and m 
acres of open grassland in front for the pro 
tion of amenities. 

The Grafton Galleries, New Bond St 
have been acquired by Mr. Hurcomb, 
bought them just before the auction w! 
was to have been held by Messrs. Leo 
Farmer and Sons and Mr. Claude M. Leig 

A WELSH FARMHOUSE. 

EN-Y-LAN FARMHOUSE, at For 
with 366 acres, is Lot 7 of an auctio: 
Welshpool on October 13th, by Me&srs 
Lidington and Co. (as a whole or in lots) 
the Edderton Hall estate of Lieutenant-Co! 
H. J. Howell Evans, p.s.o. The Hall 
863 acres will be sold. Pen-y-lan is a fascina 
black-and-white house, which would be plez 
wherever it stood, but in its environmen 
mountain and vale it is indescribably beau 

Full illustrated particulars are ready. 

An ‘‘upset”’ price of 3,000 guinea 
placed on a Witley property, Culmer [ 
House, a genuine Tudor residence (free! 
carefully restored and in excellent cond 
It is mellowed with age and rich with h 
oak timbers throughout, and is planned on 
floors. Old-world gardens, partly walled 
timbered, and kitchen and fruit garden 
paddock make up 2} acres, for sale with va 
possession on completion, by Messrs. Ham: 
and Sons, at the St. James’s Estate Sale ko 
on Tuesday, October 28th. 

Messrs. Constable and Maude « 
Eastwood Park, Falfield, 2 mansion 
500 acres, which they are submitting to auc 
in conjunction with Messrs. John D. W 
and Co. ; Home Place, Limpsfield, a well fi 
modern house close to Tandridge golf cou 
Hinwick Hall, Wellingborough, a house aa 
from the Tudor period in lovely garden: 
property the subject of an illustrated ar 
in CouNTRY LIFE om October 28th, 19 
and a house on the border of Nottingham 
Lincoln, with well timbered park. Me: 
Constable and Maude announce a four ¢ 
furniture sale of the contents of Eastwood Pa: 
a two days’ sale of the furniture at Wo! 
Spring, Kingston Hill; and the four cd 
sale of the contents of the mansion of Parnh 

Messrs. Brackett and Sons have succeeé 
in selling a fine freehold estate known 
Foxbush, Hildenborough, comprising about 
acres with 4,oooft. frontage, mostly to the m 
London road. The mansion, which is a fi 
one, was built by the late Mr. Fitch-Ken 



































































































The firm were acting in the matter w! 


ARBITER. 


Messrs. Fox and Manwaring. 
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NOTABLE BUT NEGLECTED SHRUBS 


T is an odd 

fact that while 

some shrubs 

have attained 

a popularity 
they hardly 
deserve. Others 
much more worthy 
have remained 
with us for gen- 
erations Without 
their beauty and 
usefulness being 
accorded their 
due appreciation. 
The “tide in the 
affairs’? of their 
world nas never 
borne these Cin- 
derellas into the 
light of general 
approbation, and 
this is not owing 
to the influence of 
rivals in the shape 
of novelties any 
more than it is due 
to any inherent 
failing in the 





makes its compar- 
ative scarcity still 
more difficult to 
understand. 

The coton- 
easters are all- 
round favourites, 
their many uses, 
natural grace and 
autumn fruits ap- 
pealing to most of 
us. But there are 
some of them 
which have never 
come into their 
own in our 
gardens, and one 
of these is C. 
multiflora. This 
Chinese species 
came to us in the 
year of Queen 
Victoria’s corona- 
tion, but it is rarely 
seen to-day outside 
a few good gardens 
and botanical col- 
lections. That it 
richly deserves to 


shrubs themselves. A FLOWERING SPRAY OF THE HANDSOME JUDAS TREE, CERCIS SILIQUASTRUM be better known 


The beautiful 

snowdrop tree, Halesia carolina, offers a case in point. Although 
introduced in 1756, this shrub, or small tree, has never been widely 
planted, yet it is, as no less an authority than Mr. W. J. Bean states, 
‘undoubtedly one of the most beautiful flowering trees ever intro- 
duced” from America. Its swinging wh te bells, faintly warmed by 
a flush of rosy fawn, are the last word in delicate loveliness, and the 
tree is as hardy, adaptable and easy as one could desire. 

The Judas tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) is still older, having 
been with us for over three centuries. Few subjects of the kind 
inspire so much admiration as it does, but it has never been 
generally planted. In various parts of the country, even in the 
north-west, this sun-loving southerner is represented by a few 
fine specimens which would convince the most sceptical of the 
tree’s suitability to our climate, but beyond these this cercis is 
seldom seen. Hardy, exceedingly beautiful and free-blooming, 
with a handsome foliage and bright autumn colour, C. Siliquastrum 
is all that a good flowering tree of medium stature should be. 
] am not aware that it has a single drawback. It will begin 
flowering when a mere bush, and the fact that it can easily be 
raised by open ground sowings of seed, which is quite inexpensive, 


TH COMPACT CLUSTERS OF PURE WHITE FLOWERS OF 
SPIRAEA BRACTEATA. 


few who grow it 
will deny. In the first place, it is, as a flowering shrub, 
perhaps the finest of the genus. In elegance of habit it is dis- 
tinguished even among the best of its tribe, and in stature, 
symmetry and ease of culture it is everything a first-rate specimen 
shrub ought to be. Flowering throughout May and June, C. 
multiflora wins its specific name by so wreathing its long and 
slender whip-like branches with clusters of white flowers that 
the whole bush is enveloped with bloom. Few even of the 
spirzas can rival this snowy fountain of blossom, and in autumn 
the shrub gives a rich crop of crimson fruits and tinted leaves. 
Mention of the shrubby spirazeas reminds me of our neglect 
of one that is, if not the most beautiful of the genus, certainly 
the best of its section. I refer to S. bracteata, which, being a 
Siebold introduction, will soon have attained its century with 
us. This splendid shrub, averaging some six feet, is quite distinct 
from all others in its deep green, well rounded leaves and the 
large, erect and compact clusters of pure white flowers which 
adorn its gracefully arched, red-tinted branches. Each flower 
is fully one-third of an inch across, and the shrub is at its best 
about midsummer, thus coming in between most of the spring 








ONE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OF THE COTONEASTERS : 
C. MULTIFLORA. 
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bloomers and the 
later kinds. There 
is about S. brac- 
teata a hall-mark 
of quality which 
never escapes 
notice. Initsevery 
feature itis ashrub 
which stands out 
with an excellence 
so striking that it 
will more than 
hold its own, even 
in June, among a 
collection of the 
choicest. As for its 
hardiness and gen- 
eral adaptability, 
this species is will- 
ing to do, and do 
weil, under any 
conditions suitable 
to the usual run of 
shrubby spirzas. 
Perhaps those 
fine shrubs, Rubus 
deliciosus and R. 
odoratus, have not 
been neglected to 


such an extent as THE SILVER BELLS OF 


the foregoing, but 


few who know their charms can do other than ayree that shrubs of 


such value are not planted as often as they might be. R. deliciosus, 
with its big white blossoms in spring, its delightful leafage and 
crimsoned wood, makes a lovely clump, and it is a species well 
worthy of the verdict of the authority quoted above, who refers 
to it as “one of the élite of hardy shrubs.” In its own way 
R. odoratus, with its enormous vine-like leaves and loose clusters 
of fragrant blossoms of a bright cistus pink which it bears from 
June to October, is not less attractive. This, moreover, is a 
good subject for a partly shaded spot, and in such protection 
the flowers not only last longer, but their colour is more pleasing. 
While both of these will repay one for considerable space in 
which they can form a thicket, they are better for lifting, dividing 
and replanting in enriched soil every three years or so, and no 
shrubs are more worthy of such attentions. 

The deutzias are not often well represented in our gardens, 
and many of them may suggest that flavour of the hybridist 
and florist which does not always harmonise with the culture 
of choice shrubs. But the genus contains a few notable exceptions 
which can claim a more sympathetic notice. One of these is 
the Himalayan, D. corymbosa, which has just attained its century 
of cultivation. This stalwart of eight feet or so flowers profusely 
in June, bearing splendid creamy 
white panicles which are sweetly 
scented, and it is perfectly 
hardy. Another very choice 
plant which invariably claims 
unqualified admiration in my 
woodland garden is 1D: 
kalmizflora. In this hybrid 
we have a much dwarfer shrub 
with a loose, elegant habit, 
long, slender and _ arching 
branches, and delightful sprays 
of large, wide-open blossoms. 
These latter are a pearl white 
flushed with pale rose, which in 
some lights is cooled by a 
subtle infusion of lavender, a 
most attractive combination of 
delicate hues. This charming 
shrub is quite hardy and will 
stand considerable shade. My 
oldest specimen is on the north 
side of a large Lawson cypress, 
and it flowers abundantly during 
spring and early summer every 
year. 

Daphne pontica fully quali- 
fies for a place in any list of 
neglected shrubs, for it is a 
species of much merit and one 
which is now actually getting 
scarce. The Pontic daphne, 
which came to us in the six- 
teenth century, excels as a 
particularly cheerful,bushy little 
evergreen of 3ft. or 4ft., never 
to be confused with its gloomy 
ally, D. Laureola. As such 
alone it is always worth a good 
place in the part shade of 
woodland or in the open, but 
the shrub is most noteworthy 


for its wonderful fragrance. A GROUP OF THE HANDSOME LILIUM 





HALESIA CAROLINA. 





REGALE RAISED FROM SEED. 
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E. grandiflora, which has been in cultivation for nearly a c 
has not yet had its great merits appreciated by the average ga 
Hardy and easily grown in any good loam, this choice specic 
makes an elegant bush of some ten feet in height, and thoi 
May and June produces in abundance long racemes of lar; 
white flowers of singular grace and delicacy. ried Oe 


THE HANDSOME LILIUM REG“! 


ORRESPONDENT sends us the accompanying illustr: 
Lilium Regale in his garden at Lymington, Hants, whic! 
with what success this magnificent species flourishes in southern ¢ 
There are some fifty groups planted in the garden consisting « 
twenty to thirty bulbs each, and under the conditions where t 
grown the plants have made remarkable growth. The ind 
stems are almost six feet in height and about an inch in diam« 
ground level, and carry from eighteen to twenty-two magnificent 
on each stem. Each group, when the blooms are in their { 
of loveliness, is a sight of great beauty, scenting the air for yards : 
and provide a most impressive planting in the thin shade of wo: 
There is little doubt that the remarkable success of the plants 
only due to the conditions of soil and climate, but also to the { 


all the plants have been 
from seed during the las 
years. This handsome 
one of the easiest of sp¢ 
raise from seed, and 
really magnificent plants n 
be obtained for three yea 
the date of sowing, flowerin 
can be obtained in e 
months to two years {1 
outdoor sowing. Besides ¢! 
parative ease by which it 
raised from seed, it is on¢ 
least fastidious members 
genus, which has _ earr 
deservedly the reputation 
difficult. It is perfectly 
vigorous in growth, and, 
rich loam with plenty of | 
and some sand and a little 
shade, it will throw up its 
leafy stems, which req! 
artificial support to kee} 
erect, at least five feet high 
it becomes established 
reach the majestic height 
plants in the garden 
correspondent, throwin 
stems crowned with a pi 
of its beautiful funne! 
blooms, which light up th 
land with their splendour 
June and early July. It i 
for every garden where 2 
approaching its cultural 
ments can be offered, and 
good average loamy soil « 
treatment there should | 
failures, and for those w 
the fortunate possessors 0! 
shrubbery or a piece of wo: 
it is an indispensable pla: 
they can do no better than 
the example of our corres} 
by raising it from seed and } 
the bulbs in bold sweeps an 
in front of the more massiv¢ 
plantings, which provide an 


able background to the lilies 
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